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MORAL EPIDEMICS. 

THERE is a remarkable analogy between diseases of 
the body and diseases of the mind, and it is shown in 
nothing more strikingly than in the tendency of some 
morbid mental conditions to spread, like common 
bodily ailments, and take possession of great bodies of 
people. Some of the most puzzling things in the his- 
tory of superstition may be explained upon this prin- 
ciple 


For example—witchcraft. It has always appeared 
to enlightened inquirers as a very strange peculiarity 
attending this superstition, that so many of the indivi- 
duals accused of it were themselves, asappears from their 
confessions and otherwise, under the impression that 
they were witches. We could not of course expect 
that any individual accused of this imaginary crime 
would have rested a defence upon an allegation of its 
imaginary character, for the belief in it was then uni- 
versal. But we might have expected that most of the 
accused would represent themselves as innocent in 
thought, word, and deed. The contrary of this is the 
‘ase. Vast numbers readily confessed to those very 
impossible things in which the superstition consisted 
—to intercourse, for instance, with supernatural beings, 
including the prince of evil spirits, to midnight jour- 
neyings through the air, and to successful practisings 
against the health and prosperity of their neighbours. 
How should this be ? 

An extensive observation of witch cases supplies a 
key to the mystery. It is found that there is a remark- 
able sameness in them all, even those of different coun- 
tries presenting in general the same leading features. 
Almost always we find that the culprit has received 
visits from Satan in a human form, and sold to him 
her soul and hopes of salvation. The acts of reverence 
paid to him, and the marks which he makes upon their 
bodies to distinguish them as his flock, are always the 
same. The description of a witch meeting in the 
county of Nairn, in the north of Scotland, a.p. 1662, 
is identical with the accounts given by Glanvil of meet- 
ings of Swedish witches in the Blocula ; and always a 
‘broomstick or the stalk of any common shrub is suffi- 
cient equipage for the old ladies, if they only, on mount- 
ing, pronounce a certain sentence in the name of their 
grisly master. The things which witches can do are 
always the same, and have been so in all ages. ‘Their 
power of raising storms is alluded to by the Roman 
poet Tibullus. ‘Their power of destroying any one by 
making a waxen image of him, and melting it away 
before a slow fire, is adverted to by Ovid as well as 
Shakspeare. The very things which they use for their 
incantations—toads, newts, fragments of human bodies, 
and the ashes of the dead—have undergone no change 
in the course of time ; and their taking the form of 
hares and cats, their enchantments to produce sick- 
ness, and their malicious efforts to stop mills, and drain 
their neighbours’ cattle of milk, are all stated and ordi- 

“Mary parts of witch procedure, repeated over and over 
gain, without variation, in every part of Christendom. 
+ is, in short, quite evident that the confessions of 

‘these unfortunate persons took their form from what 

may be called the code of popular doctrines on the 
sulject of witchcraft. And the history of this code 
is a very instructive one. It first took a decided shape 
in a bull of Pope Innocent VIII; in 1484, by which 
witchcraft was amply described, and powers were 
granted for its punishment. From this time, much 
was written on the subject ; prosecutions were frequent ; 
public attention was strongly attracted ; and, exactly 
in proportion as more and more witches were burnt, 
80 did more and more witches come into being. Before 
the issue of the bull, the offence was obscure and rare ; 
but, in thirty years after, it was so common, that 


Geneva saw five hundred burnt in three months ; 
Lorraine nine hundred in a few years ; and in France 
the number burnt was described as “ almost infinite.” 
The delusion lasted in Germany, and most other coun- 
tries of Europe, till the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, not always manifesting the same intensity, 
but occasionally flaming up into a greater blaze than 
usual. Its whole features were those of a contagious 
disease, which sometimes slumbers a little, and some- 
times seems to revive with fresh strength. But when- 
ever a reawakening took place, the delusion always 
went on for a while, increasing and spreading, and 
this sheerly in consequence of the strong bent of the 
public mind to the subject, until it seemed, as it were, 
to burn itself out, or something else occurred to divert 
attention. There can be no doubt that the whole evil 
arose from that unhappy bull, followed up as it was 
by books commenting on and explaining it. The doc- 
trines were by these means extensively made known 
and deeply impressed. Working on minds unenlight- 
ened, unreasonable, bigoted, and barbarous, they led 
to prosecutions and executions, by which the excite- 
ment was further increased. Then all the persons of 
a certain order, namely, those of weakest and most 
excitable minds, brooding over what all were talking 
of, would work themselves up into a belief that they 
were guilty of the crime ; and the doctrines of demon- 
ology, which had been made familiar to them, would 
take form in their minds as recollections of actual 
transactions in which they had been engaged. Hence 
their confessing to an impossible offence, and hence 
the uniformity or general resemblance of all the con- 
fessions. 

We have another remarkable example of such a 
moral epidemic in the history of the Anointers of 
Milan, which has lately been placed before the British 
public in a translation from an Italian work.* The 
notion that the plague could be propagated by a dele- 
terious ointment, applied to the person, or even upon 
the walls of a house, was, it seems, one of old date. 
In 1630, four Frenchmen fled from Madrid, under 
suspicion of having attempted to propagate the disease 
by such means in that city. The king sent circulars 
describing the supposed culprits to various states, and 
amongst the rest to Milan, where the plague was 
raging at the time. ‘The intelligence produced a 
strong impression in the infected city, and, ere long, 
it was discovered that several houses had been se- 
cretly anointed during the night. People flocked to 
look at the houses, and to speculate on the nature of 
the offence and its probable authors. The excite- 
ment was much increased by a proclamation stating 
the fact, and offering a reward for the discovery of the 
delinquents. Great anxiety was felt to detect the 
anointers, and very soon a few persons were taken 
up on suspicion, and tortured to make them confess. 
Though scarcely any evidence could be brought against 
them, they were condemned and executed, generally 
in the most barbarous modes that could be devised ; 
and thus the excitement was still further increased. 
The house of the supposed compounder of the oint- 
ment was pulled down, and a tall pillar erected on the 
spot, to commemorate his guilt. Meanwhile, more 
houses were discovered to be anointed, or supposed to 
be anointed, and the public appetite for victims was 
increased. At one time fifteen hundred persons were 
in prison on suspicion. Scores were broken on the 
wheel, or had their flesh torn with red-hot pincers 
from their bodies ; and many only anticipated that 
fate by dying in prison of the pestilence. It is re- 


* Trial of the Anointers during the Plague of Milan, . p. 1690, 


London, Rolandi. 


markable, that, as the punishments increased, the 
number of houses anointed, or supposed to be an- 
ointed, increased also, till at length it became a wonder 
how so much ointment was made. It may now be 
fairly doubted if any house really was anointed, 
although the historians of the time inform us without 
the least appearance of doubt in their own minds, 
that hundreds and thousands were smeared over 
every night. But whether anointing really took place, 
or was only a delusion of the senses, there can 
be no doubt of one important fact, that many persons 
at length spontaneously confessed that they had been 
guilty of anointing with a view to spread the pesti- 
lence. The probability is that, as in the case of 
witchcraft, the persons of more weak and excitable 
mind, after long and intense pondering on the sup- 
posed act, at length came to believe that they had been 
guilty of it; but it is not impossible that, under a 
delirious excitement, some had actually done or at- 
tempted to do that which so many were supposed to 
be doing. However the truth may be in this respect. 
we have an equally instructive illustration of what we 
have ventured to call moral epidemic. 

History is full of similar illusions spread under the 
influence of great excitement. Some are of a nature 
requiring to be spoken of with cenderness, and which 
we shall therefore leave vpcommented on ; but in all, 
the rule is universal, that certain shapes of ideas are 
worked out into realities, and even rapture is felt in 
the strictest conformity to a model. The craziest 
minds are first affected, and then the next craziest, 
and soon. What one says he has felt, another soon 
thinks he feels ; and thus the epidemic goes on, till, the 
materials of excitement being exhausted, it comes to a 
natural death. 

The same law holds with regard to crime. In the 
autumn of 1830, some corn-stacks, barns, and other 
farm buildings in the county of Kent, were burnt by 
night, and several farmers received letters, threatening 
their property with the same trestment, unless the 
wages of farm labour were raised, and the use of ma- 
chinery discontinued. In the course of the three last 
months of the year, these nocturnal acts of incendia- 
rism were extended into Hampshire, Wiltshire, Buck- 
ingham, Sussex, and Surrey, and some took place so 
far horth as Berwickshire. There is considerable rea- 
son to believe that they were, to a great extent, not, 
as ordinary crimes are, the result of wicked disposi- 
tions, but merely imitative acts. The newspapers had 
spoken of the first burnings with great alarm. Much 
political importance was attached to them. The po- 
pular fancy was caught by the odd term “ Swing,” 
which, from being the signature of threatening letters, 
came in a little time to distinguish the whole trans- 
actions. Thus much excitement was at length felt. 
There can be little doubt that, almost from the first, 
some of the burnings arose from the excitement alone ; 
but, latterly, the most of them, if not all, had probably 
no other origin. One of the criminals afterwards con- 
fessed that he had set fire to hid ynaster’s ricks from 
no motive whatever : only He had been incessantly 
thinking of the burnings, and even had dreamt of 
them, and at length he had risen from his sleep, and 
gone out and done thedeed. We may faicly presume 
that much of the guilt of this dreadfu) time would not 
have been incurred, if the first outrages had not ob- 
tained so much notoriety. In an early age, when there 
were no newspapers, it is probable that, with the same 

discontent, there would not have been a twen- 
tieth part of the outrages committed. 

The effect which the performance of Schillez’s play 
of the Robbers had upon the university youth of Ger- 
many, in making them go out upon the highway, is 


D 
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well known, and may be referred to the same prinei- | theatrical in which the acts and cha- | And does not all this prove the depth and earnestness 
of da the operation of the imi- | racters of inals are brought promi forward, | of early associations, 


tative faculty. The aot is known to be criminal, but 
the fascination of example is, in such circumstances, 
not to be resisted. It is from the same morbid desire 
to imitate, that suicides sometimes take place. A 
young lady, throwing herself from the Monument, 


occasions much paragraphing ; and, ere many days | - 


elapse, a boy goes up and also throws himself over. 
We have been assured that the peculiar mode of sui- 
cide adopted by a great political personage a few years 
ago, was exactly followed not long after by a private 
person. Hence also the rwns that are made upon par- 
ticular crimes. Poisoning became a fashion at the 
French court in the reign of Louis XIV. ; and some 
years ago, three men were in prison in Edinburgh all 
at once, for the crime of murdering their wives ; and 
two of them were executed together. 

These are not, to the best of our judgment, unpro- 
fitable speculations on mind. It appears to us that 
some very important considerations may be deduced 
from them. 

Seeing that the public mind, in its present imper- 
fectly enlightened state, is liable to be seized with such 
accesses of extravagance, it is clear that the rational 
are under a strong call to be on their guard, and to 
guard as many others as possible, against all immode- 
rate notions and dogmas that may be attempted to be 
impressed upon them. With many who do not want 
sense, the knowledge that such and such a doctrine is 
in great vogue, and is the subject of much discussion, 
is sufficient to mislead. They mistake notoriety for 
soundness, and join the trains of crazy enthusiasts 
under the impression that they are men of great au- 
thority. Thus it may happen, and does often happen, 
that the more extravagant an object is, it has the 
better chance of succeeding, its very extravagance 
causing a sensation and a fame which carries the mul- 
titude in its favour. If the present paper do nothing 
more than establish with our readers that a thing 
may be the theme of universal talk, and have thou- 
sands of famed apostles and martyrs, and yet be a 
gross delusien at bottom, it will have done good 


. Seeing that there is such a tendency to imitate and 
take up with whatever i« very broadly brought under 
public notice, it becomes of carious importance to con- 
sider whether our criminal procedure is most calcu- 
ee evil. A man, we shall say, com- 
mits a murder of a very shocking kind. ‘This is an act 
of great wickedness, and it seems quite just that he 
should be put to death for it. It is also but right that 
the procedure against him, to the very last, should 
be public, for otherwise the innocent might occasion- 
ally suffer. But if it be found that the publication of 
the details of the murder tend, if not to lead-others to 
commit the same offence, at least to brutalise the 
public mind, we may a doubt if more harm than 
ns is not done by a public prosecution. If it further 
found that the execution of the offender only 
brings the worthless together for an hour of debasing 
excitement, and for the purpose of committing, as far 
engeance 0: w be a thing conducive to 
edification. ying. be at alls true pic- 
ture, we suspect these doubts and fears must be 
considered as certainties :—“During the period of 
Greenacre’s imprisonment on a c! 


with drunken parties, hearing and discussing t 
Mothers 
negle-ted their children, wives their husbands, to drink 
} and in the excitement ~ on by the morbid 
ling of curiosity, listening and waiting, from hour 
to hour, to pick up minute accounts of the manner in 
which the murter, mutilation, &c., were effected ; at 
every breath — horrible impreeations. Those 
le wore not ginshops, were 

. i had 
their neighbours and children. The night before the 
adjacent streets were filled 
ys, who spent the night in 
bauchery, up to the hour of the i 


le made during the t reached ithin 
the interior of the rison, and, it is said, a od the 


iy, girls were seen enacting, under 


in low neigh scene 
murder and mutilation in mimi et 
to say how such evils are to be avoi ; but assuredly 
# mode of criminal treatment in which the details of 
al punished otherwise and the orimi- 


Upon the same principles, a popular literature, or 


* Metropolitan » for March 1840. To an article 
this work on Public in 
thi work on wo fot a 


must have a and most pernicious effect. 
Here the excitement is not so broadly seen—though 
We read all at once by thousands, and night 
cousiog the iden of bunglary to bo dwels far the 

i to we r 

i i of fervour. But if less potent 
ing and such sights must still act in 
the same effects. The worst 
of actions are perhaps presented under redeeming and 
alluring lights; the magic of imaginative talent is 
thrown over them ; the victims of vice ap at least 
in the enjoyment of notoriety. Then act also 
through the oy of imitation. They present 
specimens of human conduct: the conduct is bad, 
and, in as far as they are imitated, wickedness must 
be the consequenee. If we only consider how the well- 
disposed mind is affected by the biography of a good 
man, how anxious we feel to imitate so bright an ex- 
ample, how even his affections serve to us as models 
for our own, we cannot for a moment doubt that 
every delineation of vice, with however plausible 
excuses and professions it may be brought forward, 
must have an injurious effect. We d say, then, 
Soares t down literature of this 
kind. But, before the are out of our mouth, 
we are forced to recollect our own doctrine: persecu- 
tion attracts notice and excites interest, and there is 
not ony thing world so but 
much open indignation against it only serves ive 
it greater way and head. The efforts, then, whi 
the virtuous are to make against demoralising lite- 
rature and demoralising theatrical representations, 
must be governed b. They must chiefl 
work in secret, and by counteraction, making, 
possible, the good more attractive than the bad, and 
educating those into paths of honesty and sobriety 
who would otherwise be misled into the walks of 
error. 


STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS 8. C. HALL. 


Mind not high things: 
AUL. 


FAMILY UNION. 
Ir is strange how, amid all the changes and chances of 


life, the recollection of and affection for the scenes of | 


childhood remain unaltered. More brilliant and beau- 
tiful prospects open upon us; we climb higher moun- 
tains, traverse more expansive seas, look over deeper 
and wider valleys, yet our affections are with the 
homes of our youth. I believe that this feeling is 
more intense when early days have been spent in the 
seclusion of the country ; the eye is not then distracted 
by a continued varying of objects ; there is leisure to 
number the heart’s pulsations; feelings have time to 
take root, to spring up, to grow and strengthen ; there 
is day by day a converse with nature, a communion 
with God ; sounds, and sights, and miracles; nature’s 
moving miracles by sea and land stamp their impress 
on the mind ; and yet city memories are frequently as 
strong, though altogether different, inferior I had al- 
most called them. 

The love and remembrance of place of birth, 
form one of the strongest and most enduring of 
human affections, for it is associated in feeling with 
scenes of infancy and the recollection of early at- 
tachments and sympathies. Let me go where I 
will, or write upon whatever subject I may, I 
find my heart turning to the home of my child- 
hood. All natural and happy thoughts are wound 
up with it; if I think of the ocean, the billows 
that laved the beach of our little bay roll before 
me; of trees, those that shadowed my childhood’s 
paths seem to wave above my head ; of music, the 
peal of the old organ that stood in the hall, and 
was generally played during the twilight of the 
summer evenings, swells upon mine ear. And when 
I want to illustrate a subject, what numbers of cha- 
racters and topics crowd upon me—all drawn from 
the same source! A sea-side neighbourhood, with its 
fleet of fishing-boats, has abundant new incident to 
add to the stock always on hand in an extensive parish. 
Unless the heart is shut against the sympathies of its 
own kind, there is nothing, there can be nothing, ap- 
proaching to dullness in a country neighbourhood. 
To me, it is the town that is as a “howling wilder- 
ness ;’ the thousands that crowd its streets, and upon 
whose faces you look without meeting one answering 
glance, tell you that you are alone in the vast universe 
of human beings. Oh! how bitterly I felt this when 
first we came to reside in London! how earnestly did I 
long, again and again, for the air and freedom, the 


freshness and the friendliness of those warm-hearted , 


peasants, who, for the love they bore my kindred, never’ 
met me without a blessing! How sweetly does the re- 
membrance of these wayside prayers come upon me ! 
a remembrance which I would not exchange for the 
loudest public praise that ever echoed to human ears. 


and ought it not to teach a lessen 
the young be well chosen with reference to 
the future; does it not prove how very needful it 
isto know, in the strictest.sense of the term, the cha- 
racter of those who associate with youth, that so no 
impressions of an injurious kind should be communi- 
t I am digressing from my subject—creeping into 
a topic towards which my heart and mind are p bens 
turned, when, in fact, I ought to be occupied in pour- 
traying the difference which existed between the 
bringing up of “Easy Jack Cummins” and “ Hard” 
imagined, and yet rving i * good- 
hearted fellows.” 


Easy Jack’s father was also an Jack. His land- 
lord could do nothing with him. Although the rage 
for improvement was not by any means what it is 
now, still the landlord wished to improve ; but = 
Jack—I cannot say the first, for the race is coeval wit 
Irish existence—but Easy Jack the elder had no taste 


Jack at home ?” he inquired 

is at inquired one morning. 
“No, yer honour,” said his wife, rubbing the dirt 
into her face with her dirty praskeen. 

“Yes, daddy’s down below,” screamed one urchin. 
“No, daddy’s up ve,’ shouted another. “He's 
gone to the mill,” said a third. “He’s asleep in the 
room,” said a fourth. And that was generally the 
truth, a ne Cummins senior loved his ease, 
and all his children pulled different ways. At last the 
landlord succeeded in forcing Jack to break cover ; and 
after sundry reproofs on seore of idleness, and 


Roge A ill assist in draining the t 
amen t you; and instead of 
its being nothing but a for more than half the 
year, it will be a most useful piece of ground.” 

“Maybe yer honour would be thinki 
the rint on us, thin,” said the fellow, looking ly 
into his landlord’s face. 

“No,” he answered ; “on the contrary, I will for- 
give you all a year’s rent.” 

“ bless yer honour! that’s mighty good of you. 
Well, sir, I’ll see about it, and to Andy and 
Roger.” 


the necessity for truth, “Jack,” said the 
landlord, 
r 


The landlord, however, from past experience, still 
doubting, said all he could to urge Jack to combine with 
others in what would have been a mutual service, and 
to impress upon his mind that where there is not suffi- 
cient power in individual exertion, nothing aids a cause 
but combination. A month — over without any 
thing having been done to field, and again the 
landlord visited his tenant. 

“ Well, Jack, how is it that the field isin sucha 
state 

“ The wather, is it, yer honour? Sure that’s the 
way it always was. I believe Ireland bates all the 
counthries on the face of the earth for wather, plaise 
Bat yon told going to join Andy.and 

ut you told me you were goi 
Roger in draining the field.” 

“ Well, I put it to yer honour, what call have I 
to their share of the land? And sure if I drain my 
piece, it’s theirs will have the good of it.” 
ae if they drain theirs, yours will have the good 

it.” 
“ Well, that’s thrue; but, sure, honour, m 
father left it the way 
mother always found it mighty convanient for rearing 
young ducks and blaichin, ,and I'll let it alone 
maybe we'll do it our- 
selves.” 

But the children grew up with the same indifference 
to the wisdom of mutual assistance, and the a 
least Jack’s part of it, was a literal slough the 
time I saw it. Easy Jack the first had to make 
his eldest son a farming-labourer like himself—bat 
no ; he would be a shoemaker, and a shoemaker he was. 

When the poor resist all plans for mutual assistance, 
their power weakens with each succeeding generation, 
and Jack Cummins the shocmaker is worse off than 
Jack Cummins who would not help to drain the farm. 
I shall revert to him again, but must now show the 
difference in the bringing up of “ Hard Tom ;”. in- 

ather. 

Old Tom was the first of his race who manifested 
decided character. What he desired to do, he would 
do well, and it seemed marvellous what he aecom- 
—- by judicious combination, both abroad and at 

me. He had not even the advantage of possessing 
an acre of ground; but whenever others wanted help 
it, was sure to be given, and in the most ja 
He brought up his children to help each ather, both 

e u i to help eac 
because it was : and because it was right ; = 
aS. W 
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© ginshops in all quarters of the town were every 
morning earl and remained so till ni 
| 
— under the gallows, and the remainder of the 
Wes spent in riot and dru y 
| 
his own individual benefit, was going forward, old 
Tom Hartigan’s head, and old ‘Tom flartigan’s hand, 
were both of the strongest, were sure’to be 
ready on the instant. Nothing could be moreoppo- = 
site than the theory and practice of these two wen, 
and | must now show the fate of 
“ Easy Jack Cummins” the second, wo’ as 
i 
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dren, or rather nature had 


furze fence, every tree, 

Never were a and 
huge at abe top of 

long-bac i ng 
and or three children mounted 
thereon, shouting and hurraing louder than the pig 
itself, be sure they were some of the Jack Cumminses ; 
if the yo po in your hedge were converted into 
firewood, the Jack Cumminses were to blame ; 
if a riot ensued, which enticed the old and the young 
to take part in the “ shindy,” the Jack Cumminses 
were surely the At yd were 
» lau, rogues ; t en grew in 

daring boys, ani wilful slatternly 
One would not dig the potatoes ; another would not 
bind the shoes; another would not be a shoemaker, 
but would be a wheelwright ; and because there was 
no money to make him so, he would not do any thing 
required of him. Another would go to sea ; another 


them up, to run 


would do nothing but follow blind m the fiddler, 
and dance jigs. The whole family _ different 
ways; and ‘the uence was, 


t Easy Jack 
and his no less easy wife, were ob » as 
long as they were able, to pay for the assistance in 
thelr business which their children could have ren- 
dered them, if they had been, like the bundle of sticks, 
united ; but as Jack’s neighbour, Thomas Hartigan, 
said, and his good father had not only taught him to 
read, but placed one or two books in his way, 
“ Easy Jack Cummins the sticks together, but 
had not to tie them up.” ‘This is often, i- 
cularly in Ireland, a grievous parental fault ; they 
suffer their children to run 


Barney” on account of the darkness of his complexion. 
‘While his brothers and sisters wearied their parents’ 
hearts by wildness and neglect, “ Black Barney’s” 
lustreless but affectionate eyes were the light of his 
father’s house, his inarticulate voice the music which 
gladdened his mother’s heart. He gloried in a shoe- 
maker’s apron, and would brandish an awl as if it were 
a sword ; he would wax the ends for his father, and 
card tow for his mother; and though he could not 
speak distinctly, he could sing snatches of old ballads ; 
and sing he would, in rain or sunshine, all the same, 
and dance uncouthly, but still it was dancing. He 
would even undertake to chastiso his brothers and 
sisters when they would not work ; and if his father 
seemed worn out with his endeavours to support his 
careless family, the poor idiot wrung his hands, and 
tears coursed each other down his lubber cheeks. 
Poor creature, he possessed just sufficient intelligenee 
to. know what is wrong, but not enough to render 
him useful to his fellow beings. 
The misapplication of intellect incurs far greater 
penalty and blame than its absence; the reckless pro- 
my of Easy Jack Cummins, which, if united by the 
ds of love and industry, could have scared poverty 
from the door, were scattered away, and two of the 
sons only returned to their native cottage when they 
wanted money or food. The old man’s connections 
dropped off one by one; there was no uniting principle 
there ; and the last time I saw the old shoemaker, 
had been to Thomas Hartigan’s mill to beg a little 
meal for his wife, who was Ying. Black Barney was 
bier = Sere the road before his father, like a huge 
hedgehog—now singing one of his old so then 
weeping bitterly for hunger, and, ashe said, “ Murni 
that God had made his broders widout a heart.” 
_ Look now at the other picture: thank God, if there 
is in this w Tom 
gan, secon a fine specimen of the chief 
po a the bundle, round which all the little sticks 
Tom—and I regret to say there were not a 
his neighbours who called Him Hard Tom, a ae 
men he acquired from his prudence, 
Irishmen in his day held in sovereign contem 
Hard ‘Tom began life just in the same way that y 
Curamins did, but with a far different example 3 
Tom ground atanother man’s mill, while Jack — 
another man’s leather ; but, in process of time, one 
achieved the di ity of his own last and cabin, 
the other rented a windmill. What a pictu 
mill ft was! perched on the top of the Hill of Grai 
and commanding a view which is ofte 


and rich plantations of the 
to the edge of the brimming 
an 


neys 
my-own b 


there 
orth, rearing its 
and invigorating 


of every | swept 


breeze upon that mountain! How fresh that which 
our own hill! How often have I climbed'to the 
old mill on a summer morning, and counted the ships, 
whose silver sails showed like upon the waves, 
and wondered when I too should be in a vessel on my 
way to my mother’s country, to that rich and learned 
England, where I was often told I must go, to study 


become steady ! 

The old mill, if it had been tenanted by any but 
wel plastered end apt to 
before ; but Tom an 

er its old elien with marvellous affection ; and 
is wife, once when a storm tore the sail to tatters, 
absolutely mended the rent with her red Sea, pet- 
ticoat, rather than the mill should stand sti and 
walked to Waterford to purchase the necessary mate- 
rial for new sails herself. air 
Tom breathed invigorated his independent and indus- 
trious mind tenfold. Tom and Anty began by being 
the most united couple in me Te 

“ How you do slave yourself !” observed Mrs Easy 
Jack Cummins to Anty one evening, when the young 
families of both were increasing, as she strayed u 
the hill from the moor. “How you do slave yourse 
and that dawshy child, keeping it winnowing !—sure it 
can do no 

“Yes,” replied Anty, “it can; it learns to work, 
to divide the chaff from the whate—in which there is 
wisdom—when we work ; and if poor people are not 
united in labour, they can’t get on.” 

« Well,” said Mrs Jack, “ your husband must 
make enough to nn, Bai all without such slaving. 
Mine does, and any how I didn’t marry to keep my 


husband.” 

“ T did not to keep my husband,” was the sen- 
sible reply, “but I married to help him ; sure we are 
one in the sight of God and man ; and though the 
hands don’t do the work of the head, nor the feet the 
work of the hands, yet they can all work together for 
the same gyn: if two heads are better than 
one, surely two pair of hands are better than one ; 
even the poor can get over a dale of hardship, if they 
are united. 

* But where’s the good of slaving?” 

“ Work is pleasure,” answered Anty Hartigan, “ if 
a body has a mind to make it so. Sure it’s the greatest 
agen in life to me to help Tom, the craythur! If 

e works hard, wouldn’t it be a sin for me to be 
idle *—and as to the child” 

“ The idea,” interrupted Mrs Easy Jack Cummins, 
“the idea of buying a sieve, a morsel of a sieve, for 
such a babby as that to winnow with! Sure that was 
throwing away a day’s earning.” 

“ But the child couldn’t be at my foot all day doing 
nothing ; and if he wasn’t doing good, he’d be doing 
harm ; and one day’s earning is well spent to lay the 
Soundation of an industrious life, plaise God !” replied 
amp pais, “how do you keep your young ones 


“TI don’t look to do it.* Sure the world will be 
hard enough on ’em by’n by ; it’s the least they ma. 
have their fling a bit now. T didn’t marry to slave,” 
she repeated. 

* Where there’s love,” said Anty, ing back her 
hair from her heated brow, “there may be labour, 
but no slavery ; the being united in the work is itself 

bl essing.” 


a 

“Setting a case, you didn’t love Tom, and he didn’t 
ef what would you do?” 

“ Ah, bathershin £’ laughed the young wife ; then 
added, “ but, in earnest, if I didn’t, that would not 
put me past yp be wo ment ; I should work 
all the same, though it d be with a heavy heart 
instead of a light one; and if he didn’t love me, why,” 
her voice faltered, “ why, Ed try to help him twice 
; sure that would be 

rig wise, for comfort of doing my dut 
would be the only comfort I’d have left. ee Loon Mae 
Cummins, atourneen, don’t take it ill of me if I tell 
you what my mother told me, not exactly to fret or 


rning | contradict a ea but to turn its mind to useful 


employment ; to rule it by love, but to rule ; or by’n 
the little craythur that on your bosom 
yerheart. Above all, keep children employed ; it keeps 
them together like the bundle of sticks, and then they 
are sure to prosper.” ‘That Cummins did not 
heed this admirable advice, I havealready shown; and 
the contrast between the two families, as their respec- 
tive children grew up, was indeed. 


suited their 
in that part of the country is 
the rate of E remuneration, yet provisions 


us, we taught the children 
elt. If little Bat (that was the 
make a toy-boat, Nelly would stitch the sails, 
the cordage, Terry splice the 

help to set it afloat ; and then I'd say, ‘ See, now, 


sails, 


the 
the timbers, Bat, honey, how long 


my belief is, that if Irishmen were wnited, at home and 
abroad, they’d carry the world before them. So the 
heavens above look down, with the sunny beams of 
encouragement, on United Irishnen ! 


THE CAMP AND COURT OF RUNJEET 
SING.* 

Ir our readers glance at a map of 
will see that our north-western freutior is boun ety 
the river Sutlege, which, after a long but not very 
sinuous course, falls into the Indus. Between the 
Sutlege and the Indus he will see a country of a tri- 
angular shape, watered by three other large — 
which is thence called the Se or “country 
five waters,” and sometimes the kingdom of Lahore, 
from its capital city. This is the territory of the 
Sikhs, who, whether viewed politically or religiously, 
are among the most interesting and extraord 
races of India ; and it was until very recently rul 
by Runjeet Sing, the most able and intelligent native 
has appeared in the east since the days of 

yder Ali. In the present state of our eastern pos- 
sessions, this kingdom is one of increasing importance ; 
it lies between us and our new ally the king of Cabul ; 
it covers the only side on which British India can be 
menaced with invasion; and were the Russians to 
cnet on the banks of the Indus, their success would 

inly depend on their having the Sikhs for enemies 

or for allies. We shall therefore endeavour to give 
our readers as brief an account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Sikhs as is consistent with perspicuity ; a 
sketch of the career of their late sovereign ; and such 
a view of the present state of the Punjab, as will 
enable them to understand the frequent references 
made to its condition in the newspapers, in Parlia- 
ment, and in the debates at the India-House. 

The Sikhs were a sect, and are now anation. Nanac, 
the founder of the sect, was born in the reign of the 
Emperor Acbar, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was the son of a Hindoo merchant, of the 
Katri, or warrior caste, and was educated during his 
earlier years in all those scruples and a gewone 80 
deeply rooted in the Hindoo mind. & personal 
beauty, his talents, and the p ity of his morals, re- 
commended him to the notice of a Mahommedan mer- 
chant, who, being childless, adopted Nanac as his son. 
He thus became acquainted with the most approved 
writers of Islamism, and learned to pay @ regard 
to the Koran and the Vedas. The Empero: Acbar 
had planned a new religion, which might unite both 
Hindoos and iGhemmnodans, and Nanac early adopted 
the same project. It was his custom to transcribe 
and literally translate the moral aphorisms which most 
yp him, into the idiom of the Punjab ; and when 

is collection of maxims became large, he ranged them: 
in order, and put them into verse. This compilation 
is called the nth, and is not less highly venerated 
by the Sikhs, than the Koran by Mussulmans, or the 

ible by Christians. 

Nanac completely abolished all distinction of caste, 
declaring that his mission extended to men of every 
tribe, class, and race. During his long wanderings he 
preached in the principal cities of India, and even 
crossed the sea to diffuse his doctrines at Mecea and 
Medina. In his character of Guru, or spiritual direc- 
an -will towards men ; professed an u' 
——— of war and violence ; and his followers for 
a long time were distinguished by the same peaceful 
characteristics as the Quakers in this country. 

About the beginning of the last century, Aureng- 
zebe comm a fierce persecution of the Sikbs, as 
aj from the Mahommedan faith. It was at 
first endured with Foes but at length, after the 
martyrdom of the fifth Guru, the Sikhs took up arms 
and made fearful on their 
Guru Govind, a man of equal gepius am 
enforeed the ing of steel as 4 religious obligation 
on his followers ; they seized several alee the 

ination, they began to rank as a nation. Govind 
maintained a desperate but unsuccessful war against 
the whole power of Aurengzebe ; he died about the 
same time as that emperor, and was succeeded in 
his the first ruler of the 
Sikhs who no claim to the title of Sut Guru or 
Pope, which thenceforth became extinct. 

n the confusion that ensued on the death of Au- 
rengvebe, Banda devastated the northern provinces of 
the Mogul empire, and committed the most ‘rightful 


entitled ‘‘ The Court and 


ion. C. W. Osborne (London, Colburn}. 
work, 


enabled us to draw up the above paper. Mr Osborne's 
over 
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would it be before you’d have had your ship afloat ?’ 
through life. Thank God! the mill has never wanted 
of corn that my boys have t sown, and 
and there’s a warm 
corner for the poor natural, Black Barney, whose 
. are scattered like chaff before the wind? And 
sider that the strongest and best lessons can be taught | 
in almost infancy, when the mind will receive any 
impression, and retain it. “ Easy Jack” used to say, 
. ‘Ah, thin, let the little fellow have his own way ; sure 
he has no sense.” But the “ little fellow,” when he 
had sense, was so accustomed to have his own way, : 
that ke would not give it up. Now, this was the case 
with all the little fellows, and “female fellows ;” all 
in Easy Jack’s household pulled, as I have said, diffe- : 
rent ways ; all but one, and that poor boy was nearly 
an idiot—* a natural,” as he was poetically called by 
his neighbours, who also designated him “ Black 
. | 16 millers co age was ea es nest; two sons 
: | helped in the mill ; the girls winnowed, and made and 
mended ; the others were always employed as best 
r 
were 
| | at that time, and still are, cheap. ‘Tom Hartigan be- 
gan life r ; hewilldie rich. To use his own words, 7 
| *'Single-handed, I'might havo str ed on like my 
— neighbours, if my wife had not helped me. We began 
q or © m my midnight dreams; the at it | atrocities. 6 was at lengt taken ner, 
well-cultivated grounds wo | 
: rought to Delhi, he torn to pieces 
po bay beyond—the bay where the waters of ould The Sikhs had lost their Jeader, but their strength p 
lue sea were ever to me a source of serious how 
1 yet unspeakable joy ; the tower of Hook on its pro- quic at was done, because you war united ; if Nell * A work recently ; . 
ae and nearer still the ruined church of Han. refused to stiteh of Runjeet Sing, by tke Hi 
— black | Terry to splice has 
stormy moun patter, 
very How | contains a variety of information respecting the court of Runjeet, 
was the * Try to do it. which will prove interesting to those engaged in Indian affairs. . 
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and not only occupied a considerable portion of the 
the ir 


e, any 
pe reached his twelfth year when he lost his 
father ; his mother, a profligate and ambitious woman, 
undertook the regency of the misul, and the guardian- 
ship of the child. She preserved Runjeet’s inheritance 
from the rapacity of his neighbours ; but in order to 

ract his minority, she quite neglected his educa- 

, and supplied him with every indulgence which 

could gratify depraved passions. He thus in early 

uth formed those habits of licentiousness and de- 

chery which to the latest hour of his existence 
continued to be the darkest stains on his character. 

Field sports afforded him more innocent gratifica- 
tion, and they also gave him an opportunity of be- 
comimg acquainted with public affairs, and ing 
the discontent produced by the crimes of the regency. 
On attaining his seventeenth year, he took the reins of 
government into his own hands, but was forced to 
. consent to his mother’s assassination, in consequence 

of the universal hatred excited by her tyranny and 
sensuality. In after life, Runjeet frequently declared 


ney escaped death, recovered with the loss of an 
y 


that this sacrifice was essential not merely to the sta- 
bility of his throne, but to the security of his own 
existence 


Soon after gaining apes of his limited inheri- 
om, by invading and fin ing possession of 
the Aided by the of Lahore, 
he expelled the rival Sikh chieftains from that city, 
and soon established his authority over the surround- 
ing country. At this crisis the kingdom of the Af- 
ns was rent asunder by civil wars ; taking advan 
of these disturbances, Runjeet resolved to seize all t 
Afghan provinces east of the Indus. In making this 
daring atmo, he was compelled to withdraw by the 
British, and he was ultimately confined to his acquired 
territory of the Punjab. 

In 1510, Runjeet celebrated the iage of his 
eldest son, then only ten years of age, and invited 
Colonel Ochterlony, the British resident at i 
In spite of all their old 

utes, ja treated the colonel as an in- 
timate friend, and obtained from him valuable in- 
struction for disciplining his Sikh infantry, and erect- 
ing fortifications — Lahore. From this time 
Runjeet bent all his efforts to forming a regular army ; 
he organised several battalions, officered principally 
from the service, and he began 

formation of a corps of artillery. 

In 1822, two French py’ Allard and 
Ventura, entered the service of “a Sing, and by 
their military talents soon raised the Sikh army to 
@ higher state of efficiency and discipline than were 
ever possessed by an India. Their 
services were 0! atime w unjeet’s power 
was menaced by the greatest danger to which it had been 
yet exposed. e hearts of the Mussulmans through- 
out India were grieved by the erection of an idolatrous 
monarchy, in a country which had been for ages the 
stronghold of Islamism ; and were easily induced 
of Ahmed, a Syed or de- 
scendant from Mahommed, who declared that he was 
summoned by a Almighty to restore the empire of 
Aslamism, declared that it was necessary, how- 
ever, that he should first visit the shrine of Mecca, 
and for this purpose he came down to Calcutta, where 
the ay preg | produced by his arrival gave serious 
alarm to the british government. On his return from 
Mecea in 1827, he commenced his holy war against 
Ranjeet ; but the fansticism of his followers could not 
oy discipline the Sikhs; he 

every engageiaan at in 
1831, was surprised and slain ae midst of aoe 
lowers. Runjeet was anxious to take on the 
Mahommedan states, which he suspected of Sowing 


the im , particularly the Ameers of Sinde, and 
Dost Khan. But the English, though 
far from being satisfied with the Ameers, would not 
allow Sinde to be invaded, and proposed themselves as 
umpires between Runjeet and Dost Mahommed. The 
t of these affairs led to an interview be- 
tween Runjeet and Lord William Bentinck, in which 
the display of oriental magnificence the 
"Barly in 1898, the open froces P 
ly in open p i the Persians, 
and the suspected designs of the Russians, excited 
much anxiety in England and India. Dost Mahom- 
med Khan, who had previously + the establish- 
ment of an embassy in Cabul, treated our envoy with 
such disrespect, that he deemed it prudent to return. 
This was the more suspicious, as the Afghans are Soon- 
nees, and the Persians Sheeahs, two sects of Mahom- 
medans more fiercely opposed to each other than 
Protestants and Catholics ever were, even in the worst 
of times. Obviously, some powerful foreign influence 
must have been exerted to make Dost Mahommed 
abandon the heredi policy of his family, and enter 
into negociations with the Sheeahs of Persia. It 
should be added, that this change gave great offence to 


his subjects, and that their notorious discontent ap- 


pears to have su; to Lord Auckland the policy 
of restoring Sonja 

Runjeet’s consent was necessary to this project, and 
it was far from certain that it would be cheerfully 
accorded. He was not at all satisfied at our having 
interfered to protect Sinde ; he looked upon Afghanis- 
tan as a country that he might yet obtain for himself, 
and he had reason to fear that the lish, in their 
humour for restitution, might demand the restitution 
of the Kah-i-noor, and the other diamonds which he 
had taken from the Shah when a fugitive. Lord 
Auckland’s visit to Simla, a fashionable resort lately 
established in the Himalayah mountains, afforded a 
favourable opportunity for commencing negociations ; 
the Maharaja sent a complimen embassy to the 
Governor-General, and rd Auckland in return 
dispatched the mission to Lahore, of which Mr Os- 
borne has given a light sketchy account in the volume 
before us. The result was, that Runjeet, animated 
by personal hatred to Dost Mahommed, rather than 
any other feeling, freely offered every facility for the 
advance of our army, receiving in turn, if not a posi- 
tive promise, at least an implied stipulation, that we 
would guarantee the succession of his son, Kurruck 


Sing. 

Shortly after the fall of Cabul, which consummated 
the triumph of the English arms in Afghanistan, 
— Sing fell a victim to inflammatory disease. 
His four wives, and five of his Cashmerian Amazons, 
burned themselves on his funeral pile, and his prime 
minister was with difficulty prevented from epee & 
similar self-sacrifice. Kurruck Sing succeeded to the 
throne, but he was deposed in a few weeks, and his 
son, a youth desitute of talent and experience, elevated 
to the musnud, which it is probable he will not long 
be to occupy. 

he future state of our Indian possessions depends 
mainly on the condition of the kingdom of Lahore. 
The Russians are now marching upon Khiva, and 
whether successful or defeated, they will form diplo- 
matic relations with all the states of peeuiastaiien, 
and probably occupy the harbour and fortress of As- 
trabad. From this position they may, as before, push 
forward the Persians against Afghanistan, while they, 
at the same time, aided by the Turcomans, would force 
their way to the banks of the Indus. The Sikhs, if 
faithful, would no doubt beat the aes and — 
comans, and perhaps prove a match for the regu 
forces of Rusia ; but FF they joined the invaders, the 
Russians, admitted into the Punjab, would be in close 
contact with the Goorkag, our old enemies in Nepaul ; 
they would also be within short reach of the Mahratta 
powers, who have never forgotten or forgiven their 
repeated overthrows ; and they could thus, from the 
same point, menace the quadiencies of Bombay and 
Bengal. Much depends on the character of Shah 
Soojah ; if he becomes unpopular with any large por- 
tion of his nation, Afghanistan will be an aid instead 
of an impediment to the progress of Russia. 

The Punjab must therefore be regarded as the key 
of our dominions ; and it would be most desirable if 
possible that it should be governed by an able and 
energetic ruler, like its late sovereign ; but of this 
there is no reasonable prospect. ‘The unpopularity of 
Kurruck Sing no doubt extends to his son. Sher 
Sing, the natural son of a is an able chief, and 
favourably disposed to the English alli and his 
son Pertaub is a youth of great promise ; but neither 
has such a party in the country as would suffice to 
establish their claims without civil war. Heera Sing, 
the son of the prime minister, is ambitious, and likely 
to create much trouble ; so that between all the Sings, 
or “ lions,” as the name signifies, the kingdom runs a 
fair chance of being torn to pieces. e hold that 
the interference of the English at no very distant 
date is unavoidable, and we have reason to be- 
sony thet, while we write, the military occupation of 
the Punjab is under the consideration of the Indian 
authorities. Mr Osborne says, “ that the Company, 
having swallowed so many camels, need not strain at 
this gnat,” especially as opening of the Indus to 
steam navigation is now an object of great commercial 
Moreover, the le of 
very ly consent toac masters ; ve 
long looked with peace and prosperity 


enjoyed by their brethren on the east side of the 
Su 3 would gladly exchange their miserable 
independence for the milder and more equitable sway 
of the British government, which, even in its w 
form, is infinitely superior to the very best adminis- 
tration under the native powers. General Allard is 
dead ; General Ventura is very anxious to get safe 
out of Lahore with the fortune he has acquired ; and 
the Sikh infantry, at least, if not the ca » would 
gladly join the sepoy battalions: to use their own 
phrase, “ Koompanee Bahadoor” (General Company) 
1s a very good paymaster ; and this is no trifling con- 
sideration with men whose pay is often two years in 
arrear, and whose miserable pittance, even when paid. 
is subject to the clippings, parings, and deductions of 
corrupt officials. ‘These matters, we know, have been 
often and earnestly discussed between the Sikhs and 
our sepoys; and the whole question is one deeply 
affecting the position of the British in India. 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH AGRICULTURE. 
BY MARTIN DOYLE.* 

THE deficiencies of practice in Irish husbandry have 
long and repeatedly constituted the basis of my re- 
marks when I have had occasion to address my coun- 
trymen on the subject of husbandry. Personal obser- 
vations have recently led me to form what is possibly 
a correct epee of the principal causes of the 
contrast which so plainly ap both in the leading 
details of farm economy, and its general condition, in 
the two countries. To many there will appear neither 
originality nor novelty in what I may remark, but the 
great mass of those readers of agricultural subj 
who are interested in the improvement of Ireland, 
whether landlords or tenants, are unquestionably 
heedless or ignorant of many important principles as 
well as practical details of management with which 
they oug t to be familiar. I shall commence with 
the land-proprietary, who have a legitimate claim to 
precedence, both from the vast influence which they 
can exercise over the ordinary occupiers and cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and from a proper sense of the respect 
due to their rank in the social scale. Without any 
minute reference to the splendid and gigantic improve- 
ments effected by some of the great landlords 
land, for example the late Duke of Sutherland, and 
the late and existing Dukes of Buccleuch, who, in the 
language of the present representative of the latter 
noble family,+ seem to have felt that “ Providence 
requires more than ordinary diligence at the hands of 
him to whom much is given, in oe oti | the trust 
committed to their care, and in producing the greatest 
possible amount of to the country,” I shall 
adduce the example of a proprietor of that extent of 
land which is far from uncommon in the two coun- 
tries under consideration, and whose judicious and 
enterprising conduct should serve as a model of imi- 
tation to many of the Irish landlords, who, in propor- 
tion to their means and facilitios, may pursue a similar 
if not an equal system of permanent and effective im- 
provement. I shall illustrate my subject by presenti 
to view the estate of Closeburn in Dumfriesshi 
showing what has been accomplished by the and 
perseverance of an individual. This property, which 
comprehends fourteen thousand imperial acres within 
one ring-fence, was purchased by the father of Sir 
Charles G. Stuart Menteath, the present possessor, for 
L.50,000 in 1783, when it produced but L.1800 a-year. 
The leases did not, however, expire until 1803, when 
the proprietor commenced his spirited operations. 
These, as well as I have been enabled to co’ them 
from different sources, may be thus detailed. 

Sir Charles, then Mr Stuart Menteath, finding the 
property in every respect in a miserable condition, and 
not worth at that time more than the rent which it 
yielded, took into his hands 2000 acres as a beginning, 
which he ploughed, harrowed, &c., by the stipendi 
labour provided by those of his tenants who 
horses and implements ; thus giving them means 
of paying their rents, and uiring some money 
ca tal, in which they had previously been deficient to 
a entable degree. These 2000 acres were then 
divided into fields of ten and twenty acres, principally 
by stone walls five feet in height, graduaily diminishi 
in breadth from 32 inches at bottom to 15 inches at to; 
or, as it is provincially termed, from double to 
dyke, at an average ex of a amy Fn 
So poor and light was the soil of these fields, 
after paring and burning, it produced little or no 
ashes, and, even with the addition of lime, was too 
sterile for a potato crop. It was therefore laid down 
with grasses for sheep pasture as fast as possible, and 
top-dressed with lime ; Sir Charles Menteath having 
invariably found this to be the most efficacious mode 
of applying his calcareous manure on the 
soil of Closeburn, which has a substratum or 
sandstone. When lime has been incorporated with 
the earth in the usual manner, a ees it down 
on fallow, it has there signally failed of success, sinking 
into the porous land, and lying below inert and useless. 
That section of the estate so reclaimed has subse- 
quently produced, on an average, from twe)ve to four- 


* The above paper, purporting to be a competison of agricul- 
tural management in Scotland and Ireland, is directly communi- 
cated to us by the well-known Irish writer who takes the name 


‘| of Martin Doyle; it has been written in comsequence of a recent 


visit paid by him to Scotland. 
+ Ata dinner given at Branxholm in September last to the Duke 
of Buccleuch by his grace’s tenantry. 


4 
was not broken. When Nadir Shah invaded — 
and left but a mockery of royalty on the throne 
i. the in assembled in considerable strength, 
ndia, and were not very far 
. The Afghan chief of Can- | 
dahar came to the aid of his Mahommedan brethren, 
and the Mahrattas were irretrievably defeated at the 
battle of Paniput, in the year 1761. ‘The Sikhs, who 
had severely Lomnened the march of the conqueror, | 
attacking his flank and rear, intercepting his beggage, 
and cutting off stragglers, were destined to feel the 
full weight of his vengeance. He razed their sacred 
their heads, and the walls of the mosques they 
had desecrated to be washed with the blood of the 
slain. But when the Afghans returned home, the 
Sikhs recovered their strength so rapidly that they 
became masters of all the country between the Jumna 
and the Indus, which they divided into twelve misuls, 
or confederate associations, whose united forces were 
about 70,000 mounted warriors. 
The smallest of these misuls was governed by the 
dfather and afterwards by the father of Runjeet 
7 Zing, both of whom being men of great valour and 
; ability, possessed a moral power which compensated 
i for the weakness of their mabitary force. Runjeet was 
born November 2, 1780, at a time when his father’s 
influence was daily eageiing fresh strength. He was 
attacked by the small-pox at a very early age, was 
badly treated by the native physician and having | 
| 


olf 
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if 


acre ; and some of it on schis- 
shillings ‘po 
sixteen shilli acre. By 
every year, 

more valuable lowland pasture, exceeds 
thousand acres, and is worth eight shillings per 


ir Charles retained but six hundred acres of this 
reclaimed land for the use of the establishment at 
Closeburn, and of fields for the 
year’s ing at r acre, his practice being 
as much is absolutely indispensable 
for the winter of about two hundred sheep—the 
produce of the Cheviot ewe and Leicester tup, and 
sold off without any further crossing. His turnip 
usbandry for this stock is limited to fifteen acres. 
Lime being abundant at Closeburn, the facility of 
reclaiming the contiguous farms is considerable, and 
this advantage is unquestionably the principal auxiliary 
in all undertakings of the kind. 
But a much more difficult task than that of im- 
soil was commenced contemp ly 
ith the planting and enclosing; a swamp of red 
moss, thirty feet deep, consisting of sixty-five acres, 
and —— to the “hall,” was dug, levelled, and 
covered with earth, at the cost of 1.40 per acre, on 
and uneven parts where deep holes were to 
; and yet the outlay on this part in labour, 
lime, and farm-yard manure, been highly remune- 
rative. The profitable results have been durable, and 
the prospective return must be continually productive, 
through the means of irrigation, which, both in the 
bed and catch-water modes, has been effected at the 
average expense of L.4 an acre. By the overflowin 
of a rivulet conducted to this plain from the hi 
above, a perpetual supply of excellent meadow has 
been obtained. But irrigation has not been confined 
to this tract alone—one hundred and forty acres more 
are .rendered perpetually productive by the same 


means. 

The lime-kilns at Closeburn, and the mode of raising 
the limestone by deep and very lengthened excavations 
under the sandstone which rests upon the bed of lime- 
stone, and the ingenious contrivances for bringing up 
the quarried blocks by a railway on waggons moved 
by a water-wheel, are so well known in Scotland as 
to render ~~ ae any minute description of them 
here. Is my orm that the Closeburn kilns 
are thirty-three feet deep, ing in diameter from 
five feet at top and bottom to eight feet in the centre. 
They appear nearly perpendicular, and the draught 

air within is so considerable, that two-thirds of the 
contents are daily burnt when required. This remark- 
able power of combustion is principally occasioned by 
the high and narrow form of the kiln, but increased 
by the admission of air beneath the “eye,” through 
iron bars, and a peculiar construction of grating be- 
low, made to separate the ashes from the lime. These 
ashes supply about one thousand loads annually, and 
constitute no trifling proportion of the top-dressing 
used on the farm. 

The planting of larch in belts, which commenced 
at the same time with the other operations, soon 
afforded shelter, and being conducted on a great scale, 
has produced vast profit, while it has rendered Close- 
burn a scene of great sylvan beauty. ‘he timber on 
eight hundred acres, used for the pu of the 
farms, or actually sold, has been esti at L.35,000 ; 
and it is worth recording, that the sale of Scotch firs, 
fifty years old, on one lot of one hundred acres on a 
moor of poe sandstone—a suitable soil for this tree— 
produced L.8000 ; but it must be added, that the erec- 
tion of saw-mills has aided the profits considerably, by 
the accommodation afforded to the farmers who take 
lime from the kilns, and can obtain the exact scant- 
ling of timber which they need. It may be added, 
that forty years’ experience has proved to Sir Charles 
Menteath, that Scotch fir may be rendered durable 
by the easy and simple process of soaking the sawn 

in lime water for ten days or a fortnight ; this has 
roofing of cottages, and other 
ings, for the period sta roof against the 
destructive ra of the worm Myhich, i 
would have entered into the white wood, and 
it worthless. , 

This property ag divided into farms for the 
tenantry, with suitable houses and cottages (which the 
are bound to keep in repair), at an expense of 1.25,000, 
is now (with the exception of the six hundred acres in 
the proprietor’s demesne, and three thousand acres of 
grazing land, otherwise farmed) in the occupation of 
tenants holding from forty to one thousand acres. The 
larger houses are what would be considered of a very ex- 
pensive description in Ireland ; but they are on a scale 
pro ed, as is usual in Scotland, to the rental, 

may be said to have cost three times the amount 

of Sg year’s rent. 
many estates the cottager’s comforts are the 
least momentous in the landlord’s consideration ; not 
ot one hundred cot 
two ily rooms, both by a peculiar 
kind of grate in a central chimney, herve Bg meg 


rendered 
with 


the rou; 
be 


no instance higher than 30s., 


md the ordinary 
portion of labourers on ay cont extent of fom in 


consequence of the work at the kilns and quarries. 


These cottages are covered with sandstone flags, 
aps tp corners in the lozenge form. This slating 
isa heavier than the ordinary kind ; but as the 
supporting timber is cut to a corresponding enone | 
and grown on the land, the roofing is strong enoug! 
and cheap. There is, however, an objection to this 
covering of sandstone flag ; it is so porous as to admit 
moisture, and only rendered water-proof by a washing 
of coal tar, which for some time cost Sir Charles 
Menteath L.50 a-year. The ex of this flagging 
may be estim carriage and labour included, at 
Is. 1d. square yard. “These cottages, like all those 
in the south of Scotland, have box-bedsteads, which, 
with a passage and door between them, form one side 
of the kitchen or family room, and being opposite the 
fireplace, are dry and warm. ‘These recesses, with a 
surmounting border of coloured calico, from 
the top to the ceiling, and their slidin 
much the appearance of berths ina ship, but are much 
more commodious. Altogether, they present a very 
pleasing appearance, and are a very considerable im- 
vement upon the old cottage arrangement. 

In my next paper I shall enter into some iculars 
-ef the ordinary practice of landlords in Ireland as 
regards the condition and management of their estates 
and tenantry. 


HUMOROUS TRAITS OF AN OLD 
HIGHLAND GENTLEMAN. 
Few private have occasioned more amusement 
in their day and generation than Francis Macnab of 
Macnab, a gentleman of Perthshire, who died at an 
advanced age about twenty-four years ago. We pro- 
giving a short account of this eccentric personage, 
in the hope of communicating to a wide circle some 
taste of rs singular personal traits and humours 
which caused the living man to be never alluded to in 
his own immediate neighbourhood without a smile. 
Francis Macnab, as far as his worldly status was 
concerned, would have appeared to Inglish eyes 
simply as the proprietor of a small and much encum- 
red estate in Perthshire. In Scotland, however, he 
had the additional and much higher honour of being 
the chief man of an ancient family, forming one of 
the Highland clans, though not one of the most 
numerous. He was Macnab.of that Ilk, or Macnab 
of Maenab, or, by a more modern and less elegant 
style of designation, the Laird of Macnab—the per- 
sonal centre of a little district peopled chiefly by men 
of his own name, and all of whom, from the gentle- 
man to the cottager, looked up to him with a kind of 
filial veneration. His estate was situated at the head 
of Loch ‘Tay, in the neighbourhood of the beautifully 
placed village of Killin ; but it was latterly a mere 
shadow of what it had been a few hundred years ago, 
having been, in particular, much reduced in conse- 
quence of the loyalty of the Macnab of the time of 
Charles I., who was a zealous ally of Montrose, and 
fell at the battle of Worcester. ‘The family is believed 
to have drawn its descent from a member of the Mac- 
gregor family, who was Abbot of Dunkeld about the 
year 1130, Macnab being expressive of the words 
Son of the Abbot. The subject of this notice was for 
nothing more remarkable than a proud sense of his 
dignity as the chief of the Macnabs. His neighbours, 
the Campbells and Grahams, though infinitely exceed- 
ing the Macnabs in wealth and influence, he regarded 
as comparatively mere mushrooms ; nor was he willing 
to own that even his sovereign was in any respect his 
superior. 

Ie was a man of gigantic stature and pomentions, 
and vast strength, and, whether seen in the Highland 
garb amongst his native hills, or in the habiliments of 
a British gentleman of the eighteenth century u 
the streets of Perth or Edinburgh, he never filed. to 
be beheld with some degree of wonder. His mental 


faculties were also vigorous ; but a defective educa- 


Though ing little book lore, he was extensively 
a humorist, he displayed on 
most occasions no small d of tact and shrewdness. 
He had all the warmth of heart, and at the same time 
all the irritability and wrathfulness, of the Scottish 
mountaineer. It was the custom of his age to indulge 
much in drinking, and Macnab was eminent even in 
that day for his great powers as a bacchanalian. In- 
divid enjoying what now ap the unenviable 
notoriety of being able to drink three bottles, fell from 
the table, while Macnab ap as fresh as if he had 
not tasted a glass. It was indeed wonderful how much 
liquor he was enabled by his great strength and gene- 
ly healthy mode of life to consume. In this, and 
other habits, Macnab was much affected, no doubt, 
by the cireumstance of his remaining to the end of his 
days unmarried. Take him for all in all, he was such 
@ man as can scarcely ever be seen again, for he united 
uliarities which are now for the most part obso- 
the flaming pride of the old Highland gentle- 
man, the loose and rough habits of the bon-vivant of 
sixty years ago, and a homely mode of mye now 
never heard in his grade of society ; all t' being in 
addition to many whimsicalities and humours quite 


his own. 
First, with regard to the pride of Macnab. It will 
doubtless surprise an English reader to be informed 


that any untitled man in these islands should object 


to having the word Mister prefixed to his name. 
was i case wit . A Highland 
chiet is styled by the name of his family alone th 
the chief of the Macintoshes is MAcrnTOsH, the chief 
ee eee soon. So far did our 
rien laird carry thi int, that, hearing a 
stranger ask for him one day Mt hie door as ‘Mr Mac- 
nab, he ordered him not to be admitted, but next day, 
when the gentleman, having in the meantime been 
tutored, inquired for MAcNaB, he was not only shown 
in, but met with a most cordial reception. He wo 
remark, “ There are mony Maister Macnabs 3 but 
may the auld black laad hae me if there’s ony but ae 
Macnas.” On this subject, a clever reporter of some 
of the laird’s humours! has given us some curious 
illustrations. “It was quite enough,” we are ee 
“ to put him in a frenzy, to dignify with the title 
chieftain any one, however high in title or fort 
who he thought had no claim to that super-imperi 
rank. It is not to be supposed that this was ever 
done for the pleasure of beholding the laird in one of 
those passions which resembled one of his mountain 
storms. No; he was by no means the man to hazard 
such a joke upon ; and could he have for a 
moment (a supposition, indeed, almost impossible) 
that any person whatever attempted to psy upon him, 
miserable would have been the fate of the unhappy 
ight who made the experiment. The narrator of 

this anecdote had a narrow escape from the overwhelm- 
ing indignation of this genuine Gaelic worthy. It 
occurred after dinner, t laird being a little 
mellow—for as to being drunk, oceans of liquor would 
have failed to produce that effect, at least to the 
length of prostration. The Bw on whose account 
the chief’s bile was so powerfully excited was indeed 
blessed with an infinitely more lofty and sonorous 
cognomen than himself. If it did not indisputably 
stamp the owner as an ancient feudal baron, an igno- 
rant Lowlander might well be excused for thinking so. 
We shall sup’ it to be Macloran of Dronascandlich 
—a name trying enough, certes, for the utterance of 
any common pair of jaws. ‘Thus commenced the un- 
lucky querist :—* Macnab, are you acquainted with 
Macloran, who has lately purchased so many thousand 
acres in ———shire ” This was more than sufficient to 
set the laird off in furious tilt on his genealogical steed. 
* Ken wha !—the paddock-stool of a creature they ca’ 
Dronascandlich, wha no far bygane dawred to offer 
siller, sir, for an auld ancient estate, sir ; an estate as 
auld as the flude, sir—a deal aulder, sir—siller, sir, 
serapit thegither by the meeserable deevil in India, 
sir ; not in an offisher or gentleman-like way, sir—but 
making cart-wheels and trams, sir, and barrows, and 
the like o’ that wretched handywark. Ken him, sir? 
1 ken the creature weel, and wha he comes frae, sir ; 
and so I ken that dumb tyke, sir—a better brute by 
half than a seore o’ him! And wha was his grand- 
father, sir, but a puir wabster in Glasgow! That was 
the origin o’ Dronaseandlich, sir, and a bonny origin 
for a Highland chief—ugh 

Pride being a leading element in his character, it 
affected all his ideas. He not only was proud of his 
own lineage and name, but of whatever he was con- 
nected with, from his clan or his county neighbours 
up to his countrymen at la: When the local mili- 
tia was raised in 1808, he held rank in one of the corps 
raised in his county, and, soon after, being in Edin- 
burgh, he thought proper to apply to the storekeeper 
in the 


Castle for the supply arms required by the 
men. Overlooking the formally correct name, which 
was the Fourth Perthshire Local Militia, he asked 


for arms for the Breadalbane Corps, to which the 
storekeeper answered that he did not know of such a 
corps. Hereupon Macnab, in high contempt, but 
with more coolness than might have been expected, 
replied, “ My fine little storekeeper, that may be ; but 
you may be assured we do not think a bit the less 0’ 
ourgells for your not knowing us.” In proportion as 
he thought much of his own countrymen, he thought 
less of some other nations ; and it appears that he 

in particular contracted a great contempt for the 
Russians. A gentleman having on one occasion spoken 
approvingly of Russian heroism, the laird burst forth 
into a frenzy. ‘ Haud you there, sir—havd you there, 
sir ; ye have said a great deal mair than ye can 
amends for, were ye to live as lang as auld Methuselah. 
It’s doonright blasphemy! Whaot, sir, wad ye ever, in 
ae breath o’ your unhallowed jaws, even? oor glorious 
lads o’ the hill and the beather, whilk are a marvel 


cam west, had naething to cram their craving 


for-naething kytes wi’ 


a squadron o’ these monsters a 
it was a veesitation for oor sins. tever they laid 
hand on, was momently turned into ulye* I was ae 
day a dander Leith shore, when I saw 
ane of the loathsome brutes gang into a kanler’s 
shop, and buy a bawbee lap,! snd spying a barrel 
ulye, in he dreeps the bap, and 
do a jergonel peer. Sune after, a’ the lamps in Leith 
Walk and ither places gade out, withoot ony veesible 


2 Compare. 4 Ialfpenny roll. 
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tion, the prejudices incidental to his position in society, | 
and perhaps some constitutional peculiaritics, had 
given him a navony | cast of eccentricity, insomuch 
that almost every thing he said or did was peculiar. 
«fe 
to the haill warld, to the oily bastes o’ Russians?! A 
wheen cannibals, meeserable wretches, wha, till they : 
de- 
UL SUINKINg, Strand fales, 
or an orra sealgh, W was a 
Bonny tivres, ugh! I mind weel the time, about 
twenty year bygane, a cheeld ca’d Admiral Siniavin, 
or some other sic name, cam into the Firth wi 
average expense of L.0U, 
though the rent charged for a small kail 
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reason. A’ the folk were bumbazed! about it, and 
auld wives thocht that Sathan was playing cantrips 
wi’ the lichts. Some were knockit doon, and ithers 
got off wi’ their pockets turned inside oot. And what 
‘was the cause o’ a’ this hobbleshow, think ye! What! 
but the oily bastes o’ Russians. They were catched 
ing® up the lamp-posts and taking oot the cruizes 
and drinking the ulye, wick and a’. What think 
noo o’ your Russians, sir!—are they o’ ony use on 
’s earth, think ye, but to burn like tar barrels in 

a general illumination ?’” 
in a little district where his word was law, 
and where habits of violence and private warfare were 
searcely yet extinct, Macnab was not dis to be 
very scrupulous in the use of his powers, whether per- 
sonal or otherwise. The knowledge of his immense 
strength, and his recklessness in using it, in general 
kept him free of provocation ; but on one occasion a 
thoughtless person, who was but slightly acquainted 
with him, had the misfortune to incur his wrath in a 
dismal manner. The laird had appeared one year at 
Leith races on a small horse, which, oppressed by his 
great weight, fell down under him, and died on the 
spot, its back being literally broken. Observing him 


ready quoted—* The pencil might, but the pen never 
equately portray the grand, picturesque, and 
ifique appearance of the glorious Celtic chief. 
Goliah of Gathe Alexander, Cesar, all heroes, ancient 
and modern, nay, what must be an august ones 
the grand enthroned on the back of his ele- 
t—all dwindle into insignificance before the t 
nab. He bestrode a —— steed of raven black- 
ness, whose flowing mane, and long and bushy tail, 
had never suffered under the dilapidating operation of 
the ruthless shears. His ample jacket was composed 
of tartan, adorned with massy silver buttons. Adown 
his breast depended gracefully the belted plaid. On 
his head was the Highland bonnet, surmounted by 
waving lofty plumes, which added fearfully to his 
gigantic height. His puissant limbs were encased in 
no constraining habiliment: no, gentle reader, the an- 
cient philabeg formed his sole nether covering. His 
ine ligh hand a an enormous claymore, flash- 
ghtning to the sun’s rays, and clearly indica 
its owner’s for imme —e 
About seven miles from Stirling, a numerous band 
of excisemen assailed the rear of the regiment, de- 
claring to the adjutant they had positive informa- 
tion that in the Sareres was concealed a large 
aac of smuggled whisky. The adjutant, know- 
it would be of little use to argue the matter with 
them, rode hastily up to the front, and told the com- 
mandant the scrape they were in. Without saying a 
word, away to the rear furiously gallops the laird, 
brandishing his Andrea Ferrara in a most terrific 
le, his visage inflamed with wrath and indignation. 

m he came up to the aqua vita, ‘Hounds!’ he 
roars out in a voice of thunder, ‘ what the foul fiend 
want ye here, ye abortions of the human specie, ye un- 
wordy, age vermin 0’ abomination ! Wad ye daur 
to op majesty’s offishers and men on their way 
to fight for their king and country, and, what’s mair 
e’en for the like 0’ sic wretches as you, ye unchristened 
whelps 0’ Belzebub.’ The laird was enough to fright 
Belzebub himself, and no wonder he horrified such 
personages almost into convulsions. After a long 
Rouse, uring which he regarded them with a truly 

bolical aspect, one of the boldest mustered co 
enough to display his badge of office, intimating, in 
a trembling voice, that what they did was in the 
line of their duty. ‘Line o’ your duty !’ vociferated 
the chief. ‘By a’ that’s gude, if I thocht ye worth 
my while, I ken ae line wad fit ye a deal better !’ 
turning to the rear-rank, he cries, ‘ My lads, 
this is like to bea critic business—load wi’ ball / The 
effect of this appalling order was electrical : the dis- 
gaugers fle directions, leaving the 
victorious chief in undistur possession of the much 

mountain-dew. 

e many other proprietors of large but unprodue- 
tive the Laird of was often the 
necessity of compromising his dignity b ting bills 
for his various Thee’ bills 
were always discounted at the Perth bank, and when 
due, he no more dreamt of putting himself in the 
slightest degree out of the way by honouring hi 
of paper, conformably to the established rules of trade, 
than of paying the national debt. In fact, it would 
have been a dangerous experiment to have hinted to 
him the ae gaan: Bf what he considered a most de- 
grading and unchieftain-like practice. The directors 
of the bank, knowing their money to be sure, humoured 
him, as being a character of no ordinary description. 
His acceptances were therefore never (strange to say) 
noted or protested ; indeed, such an impertinent pro- 


cedure on their ight have brought down like a 
torrent the furious chief and. or two of hi 
illies, to sack great Pert 
for him, one of ‘ thae bits found 
its way to the Stirling bank, an establishment with 
whieh the laird had no connection. Agreably to his 
auld use and wont, he gave himself no trouble about the 
matter. It was in due course noted and protested, of 
which due intimation was sent to him. The laird 
treated these various notices with the most soverei 
contempt. He was, however, effectually roused, by 
the alarming information that a writ of horning and 
caption had taken out against him, and that, in 
uence, a clerk belonging to the bank, aecom- 
ied by two messengers, would proceed on the fol- 
| sar ves riday to Achlyne House, for the special 
purpose of taking him into custody. Even this dire 
communication the laird received with unrufiled com- 


posure. i 

On that ‘portentous morn’ which threatened him 
with ‘durance vile,’ he took aside an old woman who 
had been long attached to the family, and who was 
highly rded by her master for her shrewdness as 
well as fidelity. ‘Shanet, said he, ‘there are three 
land-loupers, a clerk, and two limbs o’ Satan in the 
shape o’ messengers, coming ower the hills the day 
frae Stirling, to tak me awa bodily, and to clap me 
within the compass o’ four stane wa’s ; and for what, 
think ye !—a peetiful scart’o’ a guse’s feather—deil 
cripple their soople shanks! It would ill become me 
to ony hobbleshow wi’ siclike vermin ; so I’ll awa 
up to ma lord’s* at Taymouth, and leave you, my 
bonny woman, to gie them their kail the reek. 
Having thus primed the old lady, he departed. 

The transaction now recorded having occurred up- 
wards of half a century ago, it is proper to mention, 
that the line of travelling between Stirling and 
Achlyne was of a most rugged and toilsome descrip- 
tion, and only passable by pedestrians. The clerk and 
his legal myrmidons, therefore, did not reach the 
place where they expected their prey till it was nearly 
dusk. The ancient carline had been long on the out- 
look, and going to meet them, she invited them into 
the house in the most couthy and kindly manner. ‘O, 
sirs, quoth she, ‘ ye maun be sair forfoughen wi’ your 
langsome travel. Our Hieland hills are no for them 
that hae breeks on, I reckon. Sit doon, sit doon, and 
= some meat in your wames, for atweel they maun 

girnin’ and wamling like knots o’ edders. The 
laird’s awa to see a freend, and will be back momently. 
What gars ye glower at that daftlike gate, sirs? 
There is what ye’re wantin’ in that muckle kist, in 
bonnie yellow goud, fairly counted by his honour this 
blessed mornin’. Wha wad hae thocht ye wad hae 
been sae langsome in coming up here ; chields like 
you, that are weel kent to be dy gleds after the 
siller. But bide ye till the laird comes in, and ye will 
get what ye want.’ So saying, she spread before them 
a plentiful store of mountain delicacies, not ae 
a plentiful supply of glenlivet ; and, in short, she put 
them beyond the power of proceeding further in their 
business that night, and they were fain to stay in 
Janet’s cottage till the morning. The clerk, in respect 
of his gentility, was bestowed in an apartment by him- 
self ; the messengers were put in another, containing 
a single bed for their accommodation. One of the 
latter worthies, feeling, towards the morning, his en- 
trails scorched with that intolerable heat consequent 
on mighty over-night — got up in quest of 
some friendly liquid. To aid him in his search, he 
opened the window-shutter—when the first object 
which saluted his astonished organs of vision almost 
petrified him into stone. The sight indeed was rather 
alarming—a human figure dangling in the winds of 
heaven from a branch of an ancient oak in the front 
of the house. 

As soon as the wretched minister of the law had re- 
covered what small sense he possessed, he made a shift 
to stagger to the bedside, and roused his brother in 
tribulation, who, when he beheld the horrid spectacle, 
was assailed with the most dreadful agonies of terror 
and consternation. ‘To add to their miseries, the door 
was locked. Bells there were none in the Highlands 
in those days, but they stam and kicked on the 
floor with dreadful energy and clamour. After keep- 
ing the poor wretches in a state of unspeakable terror 
for a si of time which appeared to them an eter- 
nity, the old woman unlocked the door, and presented 
a in which were ex all the united hor- 
rors of countenance attributed to the infernal faries. 
* What the foul fiend gars mak sic a din for? 
shouted the fearful beldam. ing in every limb, 
the only words their lips could give utterance to were, 
* What’s—what’s that on the tree?’ ‘ What’s that 
on the tree !’ cried the carline, in a dismally hollow 
and elriteh tone of voice ; ‘ it’s the bit clerk body frae 
the bank o’ Stirling, that cam here last night to deave 
the laird for siller—we’ve taen and hangit him, pwir 
elf? The effect of this appalling disclosure was elec- 
trifying. Fear added wings to their , and the 
terrified brace of messengers never looked behind them 
for the first ten miles on their road to Stirling. 

what frightened into convulsions two 
such exquisitely sensitive personages as messengers are 
in general, was a bundle of straw, artificially stuffed 
by Janet into some ancient garments of the laird’s, 
which she had suspended from the tree in the manner 
described. The innocent clerk, during all this stra- 


Astonished. ® Climbing. 


* The Earl of Breadalbane. 


mash, was quietl ing in his bed; and if he 
dveamed et win thas o6 the 
ised at the non-appearance o' companions, nor 
could he extract the smallest information on the sub- 
ject from trusty Janet. Being therefore deprived of 
his 1 tools, no other resource was left for him but 
to * plod homewards back his weary way.’ 
© conclude : so tremendous an account did the 
messengers give of their expedition, that no tempta- 
tion could have induced twenty of them to venture on 
@ similar errand, unless backed by a regiment of a 
thousand strong.” 

Many anecdotes could be added to these, to illus- 
trate the character of this extraordinary man ; but 
our limits forbid. The laird of Macnab, with all his 
oddities, ceased to exist on the 25th of May 1816, when 
he had reached the age of eighty-two. 


THE PRINTING-OFFICE—A VISIT TO 
CLOWES'S ESTABLISHMENT. 
Tue profession of the printer has within these few 
rs undergone a most extraordinary revolution. 
rom being limited in importance by the feeble efforts 
of the hand-press, it has, under the magical influence of 
steam and machinery, expanded into gigantic propor- 
tions, and promises soon to become, by the increasi 
appetite for its products, one of the largest branches 
manufacturing industry. At no distant date, printi 
was on a most antediluvian scale. A dingy “ office, 
consisting of two or three apartments on the first or 
second floor of some faded genteel tenement in a faded 
part of the town—half-a-dozen lads, and a few old men 
with Dutch spectacles on nose, planted at so | 
composing frames, and laboriously setting dark we 
worn types—adjoining, a couple of wooden or = 
improved iron presses, wrought with a world of toi 
and wheezing and groaning as if in the pangs of disso- 
lution as every impression was pulled. Such was the 
printing-office of the early ages of mankind—that is to 
say, about thirty or forty years ago ; for since eo 
mitive times the printer’s profession has advanced in 
the ratio of a hundred to one as compared with most 
other handicrafts ; and we now look back to the eigh- 
teen hundred and ones and twos, as we should do to the 
era of Tubal Cain, the flood of Noah, or thereabouts. 

It may be a question with some, whether a taste for 
reading has improved printing, or improved printing 
has created a taste for reading. Truth is partly on 
both sides; but it is beyond dispute that the great 
movement towards a revolution in the craft was 
effected by the steam-press, without which any in- 
creased taste for reading could not possibly have been 
satisfied. We therefore rank the steam-press as by 
far the most wonderful engine of modern invention. 
England has produced nothing more splendid, as re- 
spects its moral results, in any period of its annals. 

et, not to England belongs the entire honour of the 
discovery. Inasmuch as we owe the art of printing 
to the illustrious Guttenberg, a German of the U 
Rhine, so do we ascribe the final perfection of the 
eraft to Kénig, also a German, who, arriving in Lon- 
don about 1 laboured ten years in the endeavour 
to produce printing by inanimate machinery, and at 
length triumphed in 1814, by constructing a steam- 
press for working off the Times newspaper. Cowper 
and Applegath subsequently modified and adapted 
machinery for book-printing, and it is machines on 
their model, working by cylinders, of which we have 
now principally to 

Printing has made its greatest strides during the 
last ten years, in which period cylindrical steam- 
presses have been spread all over the country. Hardl 
a newspaper is now any where printed with a han 
press, and few or no periodical publications. The 
making of printing-machines has in itself become a 
great Ae ess. One maker in London lately men- 
tioned to us that he produced a machine regular! 
every three weeks upon an average all the year coe 
each at a price of about L.400. her manufacturers 
are similarly engaged ; the machines being sent not 
only to all parts of Europe, but to America, Australia, 
and India. In afew years there will not be a civilised 
country of any consequence on the globe which does 
not possess t powerful distributers of human 


gentlemen of the metropolis, “that 
ou never by any 


ders are either revolving and a forth sheet after 
sheet to the outstretched paws of the Flibbertigibbet 
who sits in attendance on its operations, or it is just 
going to begin, or it has only the last moment finished, 
and something else is preparing. These we take to 
be pleasing traits in its character. The creature ab- 
solutely seems to relish and grow merry under its 
awfully Herculean labours. Though turning out every 
instant the work of ten or twelve men, it never expos- 
tulates or grumbles with its employers. An affar of 
Somes copies is a mere trifle in its estimation. 

t next—what next—what is to be done nest ! is its 
ever ready and cheery demand. There would really be 
something frightful in this insatiable craving for work, 
if it were not for the blessed cire as the 
London printers say, that work somehow always casts 
up for it, and so keeps the wheels moving without 
intermission. Need wo tell our uninitiated friends, 


that the planting of such a working monster in a 
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printing-office knocks to pieces all the old-fashioned 
organisation of the establishment ! The “ office” is no 
longer an office on a second floor ; it is a whole house 
—compositors are sextupled in number—the wooden 
presses disappear, being thrust as lumber into some 
out-of-the-way den, where they are released from all 
their mortal toils—boys are seen stuck about at various 
odds and endsof employment—there is a loud rumbling 
noise of inery in the lower regions, and the whole 
concern wears a bustling joyous aspect, quite a diffe- 
rent thing from what used to prevail in the dull 
Dutch-spectacle-on-nose days of the eighteen hundred 


ones. 

A visit to a modern printing establishment, as may 
bo imagined from these few observations, opens up a 
new scene for thought. You have for some time been 

rfectly aware of the fact, that there was an immense 

eal of printing executed—that the world was becom- 
ing a kind of great book-shop, and all the men and 
women merely readers—but you never exactly formed 
an idea how this prodigious supply of literature was 
effected. Here, then, the miracle is at once explained. 
Printing is now a manufacture. The printing-office 
is a ~—— And the interior of one of these con- 
cerns ly 
dustry, ani 


leaves a lasting impression on the memory. 
a distinct recollection of our feelings of wonder on 
seeing for the first time printing machinery in full 
operation ; and though now accustomed to the sight, 
we always pause a few moments in respectful admira- 
tion of the process, and the intellect which brought 
it into use. To see printing on a grand scale, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to visit the establishment 
of Messrs Clowes in London, which is much the largest 
in Britain, and, consequently, in the world. 

A writer in a late number of the Quarterly Review 
records his astonishment and delight on visiting this 
very large concern, of which he has noted a few par- 
ticulars which are worthy of the reader’s notice, as 

‘ giving a graphic picture of a modern printing-house. 

“The printing establishment of Messrs Clowes, on 

the Surrey side of the Thames (for they have a branch 


office at Charing Cross), is situated between Blackfriars 
and Waterloo Bridges. Their buildi extend in 
length from Prince’s Street to Duke Street, and in 


breadth about half the distance. The entrance is by 
rather a steep declivity into a little low court, on ar- 
riving at which, the small counting-house is close on 
the left ; the great steam-presses, type and stereoty 
foundry, and paper-warehouse, on the right ; and the 
sparenate for compositors, readers, &c., in front. In 
the last-mentioned building there are five compositors’ 
halls, the largest of which (on two levels, the upper 
being termed by the workmen ‘ the quester-deck} is 
two hundred feet in length. The door is nearly in 
the centre, and, on entering this apartment at day- 
break, the stranger sees at once before him, on his 
right and left, sixty compositors’ frames, which, though 
much larger, are about the height of the music 
stands in an orchestra. At this early hour they are 
all deserted, their daily tenants not having arrived. 

Not a sound is to be heard save the slow ticking of a 
gaudy-faced wooden clock, the property of the workmen, 
which faithfully tells when they are entitled to re- 
freshment, and which finally announces to them the 
— er that the hour of their emancipation 

arrived. 

By eight o’clock the whole body have arrived. 
Many in their cos ame resemble common labourers ; 
others are better clad ; several are very well dressed ; 
but all bear in their countenances the appearance of 
men of considerable intelligence and education. They 
have scarcely assumed their respective stations, when 
blue mugs, ———- each a pint or half a pint of tea 
or coffee, and attended either by a smoking hot roll 
stuffed with yellow butter, or by a couple of slices of 
bread and butter, enter the hall. The little girls, who 
with well-combed hair and clean shining faces bring 
these refreshments, them to those who have not 
breakfasted at home. ore the empty mugs. have 
vanished, a boy enters the hall at a fast walk with a 
large bundle under his arm—of morning newspapers : 
this intellectual luxury the compositors, by a friend! 
subscription, allow themselves to enjoy. From their 
connection with the different presses, they manage to 
obtain the very earliest eopies, and thus the news of 
the day is known to them—the leading articles of the 
different papers are criticised, applauded, or con- 
demned—an hour or two before the t statesmen 
of the country have received the o rvations, the 
castigation, or the intelligence they contain, 

_ It is impossible to contemplate a team of sixty 
literary labourers steadily working together in one 
room, without immediately acknowledging the impor- 
tant service they are rendering to the civilised world, 

_and the res which, therefore, is due to them from 
society. minutiz of their art it might be deemed 
tedious to detail ; yet with so many operators in view, 
it is not ew even for an inexperienced visitor, 
distinguish the different degrees of perfection at which 
they have individually arrived.” 

assing over the account of the process of composing, 
and also of correcting the proof eves cunts ing 
nothing new, we accompany the visitor to the groun 
floor, whence, on seen the northern wing of 
the establishment, “he hears a deep rambling sound, 
the of loss to 
until the deors before him being opened, he is sud- 
denly introduced to nineteen enormous steam-presses, 


which, in three compartments, are all working at the 
same time. The simultaneous revolution of so much 
complicated machinery, crowded together in compa- 
ratively a very small compass, coupled with a mo- 
ment’s reflection upon the important purpose for 
which it is in motion, is astounding to the mind ; and 
as broad leather straps are rapidly revolving in all 
directions, the stranger pauses be a moment to con- 
sider whether or not he may not get e led in the 
process, and against his inclination, as authors gene- 
rally say in their prefaces, go ‘ to press.’ 

e will not wi our reader by attempting a 
minute delineation of the wonderful picture before 
him, or even introduce to his notiee the intelligent 

r, who, in a building a from the machinery, 
is in solitude regulating the clean, well-kept, noiseless 
steam-engine which gives it motion ; we will merel 
describe the literary process. ‘The lower part of eac 
of the nineteen steam-presses we have mentioned, 
consists of a bed or table, near the two ends of which 


lie prostrate the two sets of ‘forms,’ comeining the 
types we have just seen adjusted, and from which im- 
pressions are to be taken. 


. By the power of machinery, these types, at every 
throb of the engine, are made horizontally to advance 
and retire. At every such movement they are met half 
way by seven advancing black rollers, which diagonally 
over them, and thus, by a most beautiful process, 
impart to them ink sufficient only for a single impres- 
sion. Above the table, the forms, and the rollers we 
have described, are, besides other wheels, two very 
large revolving cylinders, covered with flannel ; the 
whole apparatus being surmounted by a boy, who has 
on a lofty table by his side a pile of quires of white 
per. Lvery time the lower bed has moved, this 

y Dgne on the upper cylinder a sheet of paper, 
which is ingeniously confined to its station by being 
slipped under two strings of tape. It is, however, no 
sooner affixed there, than by a turn of the magne, 
revolving with the cylinder, it is flatly deposited on 
the first of the ‘forms,’ which, i+ process we have 
described, has been ready inked to receive it: it is 
there instantaneouly, pressed, is then up 
the other cylinder, and, after rapidly revolving wi 
it, it is again left with its white side imposed upon the 
second ‘ form,’ where it is again subjected to pressure, 
from which it is no sooner released, than it is hurried 
within the grasp of another boy at the bottom part of 
the machinery, who, illumined by a gas light, extri- 
cates it from the cylinder, and p' it on a heap by 
his side. 

By virtue of this beautiful process, a sheet of paper, 
by two revolutions of the engine, with the assistance 
only of two boys, is imprinted on both sides, with not 
only, say sixteen pages of letter-press, but with the 
various wood-cuts which they contain. Excepting an 
hour’s intermission, the engines, like the boys, are at 
regular work from eight A. M. till eight P.m., besides 
night-work, when it is required. Each steam-press is 
capable of printing one thousand sheets an hour.* 

a noise and novelty of this scene, 
it is impossible either to contemplate for a moment 
the machinery in motion we have described, or to cal- 
culate its produce, without being deeply impressed 
with the inestimable value to the human race of the 
art of printing—an art which, in spite of the opposi- 
tion it first met with, in spite of ‘ the envious clouds 
which seemed bent to dim its glory and check its 
bright course, has triumphantly risen above the mias- 
matical ignorance and superstition which would will- 
ingly have smothered it. 

nthe fifteenth century (the era of the invention 
of the art), the brief-men or writers who lived by 
their manuscripts, seeing that their occupation was 
about to be superseded, boldly attributed the inven- 
tion to the devil, and, building on this foundation, 
men were warned from using diabolical books ‘ written 
by victims devoted to hell” The monks in particular 
were its inveterate opposers ; and the Vicar of Croy- 
don, as if he had foreseen the Reformation which it 
subsequently effected, truly enough exclaimed, in a 
sermon preached by him at St Paul’s Cross, ‘ We must 
root out printing, or printing will root out us!” 

At Messrs Clowes’s, the businesses of 
and stereotyping are carried on in aid of the gene 
concern, by which means there is an ever-fresh supply 
of material. “The number of sheets now standing in 
type in Messrs Clowes’s establishment, each weighing 
on an average about 100 pounds, are above 1600. The 
weight of type not in forms amounts to about 100 
tons !—the weight of the stereot; in their 
possession to about 2000 tons ; the cost to the pro- 
prietors (without including the original composition 
of the types from which they were cast) about 

00,000. ‘The number of woodcuts is about 50,000, of 
which stereotype casts are sent to Germany, France, 
&e. The stereotype plates (as we have already 
stated) weigh 2000 tons. ‘They are contained in two 


strong rooms or cellars, which a to the stranger 
to be almost a mass of metal. smallest of these 
receptacles is occupied entirely with the Religious Tract 


* (This is a little exaggerated. The steam-press for book-work 
turns out between 750 and 800 sheets an hour ; and as a common 
hand-press, wrought by two men, produces only 125 sheets or 
250 sides per hour, each machine may be said to do the work of 
about six presses, or twelve men. Some machines employed in 
printing papers. te 4000 impressions or sides per hour, 
and thus individually do the work of thirty-two men. Practi- 


cally, however, the work is of that oo which is altogether 
beyond the reach of human labour, andif not done by machinery, 
it could not be done at all.) 


Society’s plates, many of which are fairly entitled 
to the rest they are enjoying, having y given 
hundreds of thousands of impressions to the world. 
Among the plates in this store there are to be seen 
reposing those of thirteen varieties of bibles and tes- 
taments, of numerous books of hymns and psalms, of 
fifteen different dictionaries, and of a number of other 
books of acknowledged sterling value ; it is with feel- 
ings of pride and satisfaction that the stranger beholds 
before him, in a single cellar, a capital, principally 
devoted to religious instruction, amounting to no less 
drying rting 

ending to t ing and sorting rooms, where 
the printed sheets are gathered and paecked—* the 
quantity of paper here amounts to about 3000 reams, 
each weighing about 25 pounds. The supply of white 
paper in store, kept in piles about 20 feet high, ave- 
rages about 7000 reams ; the amount of paper pri 
every week and delivered for publication amounts to 
about 1500 reams (of 500 sheets), each of which ave- 
rages in size 3893 square inches. ‘The supply, there- 
fore, of yes ge ept on hand, would, if laiddown 
in a path of 22} inches broad, extend 1230 miles ; the 
quantity printed on both sides per week would form & 
path of the same breadth of 263 miles in length. The 
ink used in the same space of time amounts to about 
12,000 Ibs. The cost of the paper may be about 
L.100,000 ; that of the ink exceeding L.1500.” 

But it is necessary to draw to a conclusion, and we 
may do so in the valedictory language of the reviewer : 
—*TIt is impossible for the mind to contemplate, for 
a single moment, the moral force of the British press, 
without reflecting, and without acknowledging, that 
under Providence it is the only engine that can now 
save the glorious institutions of the British empire 
from the impending ruin that awaits them,” from 
the hand of intemperate ignorance and violence. 


CORAL ISLANDS—HOW THEY ARE CLOTHED 
WITH VEGETATION, 

A VALUABLE addition has lately been made to geography 
and natural history, by the publication of a narrative of 
the surveying voyages of the “ Adventure and Beagle.” 
The southern shores of South America were the parts 
chiefly explored, but notices are given of other quarters 
of the globe. A gst a of very interesting 
details in the volume devoted to natural history, the 
production of Mr Darwin, naturalist to the expedition, 
not the least so are the descriptions of some of the mere 
recently formed coral islands in the Pacifie Ocean. We 
give the following extract as a specimen of Mr Darwin's 
talents :— 

“The next morning, after anchoring, I went on shore 
on Direction Island. The strip of dry land is only a few 
hundred yards wide ; on the lagoon side we have a white 
caleareous beach, the radiation from which in such a 
climate is very oppressive ; and on the outer coast a solid 
broad flat of coral rock, which serves to break the vio- 
lence of the open sea. Excepting near the lagoon, where 
there is some sand, the land is entirely composed of 
rounded fragments of coral. In such a loose, dry, stony 
soil, the climate of the intertropical regions alone could 
produce a vigorous vegetation. On some of the smaller 
islets, nothing could be more elegant than the manner in 
which the young and the full-grown cocoa-nut trees, 
without destroying each other's symmetry, were mingled 
into one wood. A beach of glittering white sand formed 
a border to these fairy spots. 

I will now give a sketch of the natural history of these 
islands, which, from its very paucity, possesses a peculiar 
interest. The cocoa-nut tree, at the arst glance, seems 
to compose the whole wood ; there are, however, five or 
six other kinds. One of these grows to a very large size, 
but, from the extreme softness of its wood, is useless ; 
another sort affords exoellent timber for ship-building. 
Besides the trees, the number of plants is exceedi ly 
limited, and consists of insignificant weeds. In my col- 
lection, which includes, I believe, nearly the ‘ect flora, 
there are twenty species, without reckoning a moss, 
lichen and fungus. To this number two trees must be 
added, one of which was not in flower, and the other I 
only heard of, The other is a solitary tree of its kind in 
the whole group, and grows near the beach, where, with- 
out doubt, the one seed was thrown up by the waves, I 
do not include in the above list the sugar-ceze, 
some other vegetables, fruit-trees, and imported ; 

‘As these islands consist entirely of cora), and at one time 
probably existed as a mere water-washed reef, all the 

roductions now living here must have been transported 
by the waves of the sea. In accordance to this, the flora 
has quite the character of 4 refuge for the destitute : 
Professor Henslow informs me, that of the twenty species, 
nineteen belong to different genera, and these again t« 
no less than sixteen orders ! 

In Holman’s Travels an account is given on the autho- 
rity of Mr A. 8. Keating, who resided twelve months.on 
these islands, of the various seeds and other bodies which 
have been known to have been washed on shore. ‘Seeds 
and plants from Sumatra and Java have been driven up 
by the surf on the windward side of the islands. A 
them have been found the Kimini, native of Sumatra 
the peninsula of Malacca ; the cocoa-nut of Balel, known, 
by its shape and size; the dadass, which planted by 
the Malays with the pepper-vine, the latter intwining 
round its trunk, and supporting itself by the paicles on 
its stem ; the soap tree, the eastec-oil plant, trunks of 
the palm, and various kieds of seeds to 
the ‘Malays who settled op the islands, These are all 
supposed to have been driven on shore by the north-west. 
monsoon to the coast of New Holland, and thence to 
these islands by the south-east trade-wind. Large masses 
of Java teak and yellow wood have also been found, be- 


sides immense trees of red and white cedar, and the lue 
guex-yood of New Holland, in a perfectly sound 
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tion. All the hardy seeds, such as retain their 
inating power ; but the softer among which 
the mangostin, are destroyed in the passage. Fishing 
canoes, apparently from Java, have at times been washed 
on shore.’ It is interesting thus to discover how nume- 
rous the seeds are, which, coming from several countries, 
are drifted ever the wide ocean. Professor Henslow tells 
me, he believes that nearly all the plants which I brought 
from this island are common littoral species in the East 
India Archipelago. From the direction, however, of the 
winds and currents, it seems scarcely possible that they 
ean have come here in a dircct line. If, as suggested 
with much probability by Mr Keating, they have first 
been carried towards the coast of New Holland, and 
thence drifted back again, together with the productions 
of that country, the seeds, before germinating, must have 
travelled between 1800 and 2400 miles.” The list of land 
animals is even poorer than that of plants. Some of the 
islets are inhabited by rats, which owe their origin to 
a ship here wrecked. There are no true land birds, but 
plenty of the web-footed species. Of reptiles, only one 
small lizard was found. A great many kinds of insects 
were, however, obtained in numbers. Spiders were very 
abundant, and a small species of ant swarmed under the 
loose dry coral. Although the productions of the land 
were thus scanty, the surrounding seas were found 
crowded with life. Whence, it may be asked, came even 
these few land animals? There seems to us but one 
answer to this query-—-their eggs must have been wafted 
hither by the winds. 


THE DOG OF BRETTEN. 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 

In the year 1811, I quitted the grand army, then in 
Germany, on a mission to Spain ; and on my way 
stopped at Bretten, a little town of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. I proceeded to the Rath-Haus (town hall), 
to apply for a billet, and there found the burgomaster 
conversing, or rather disputing, with one of the inha- 
bitants, who did not spare big words, which are 
still more big in German than in French. The burgo- 
master appeared delighted at the arrival of a stranger, 
as it delivered him from his disagreeable téte-a-téte. 
He sent off his man in a very bad humour, who pre- 
sently returned and said, “I have served you faith- 
fully, and find that the proverb is verified. I am 
treated in the same way as the dog of Bretten. They 
have put his picture into the town arms, and in order 
that it may be complete, you should write my name 
under it.” This language was, of course, unintelligible 
_ to me ; but looking towards the wall, I saw the arms 
of Bretten surmounted by « dog without a tail. My 
brave Medor, who had made with me all the campaigns 
of Napoleon, was by my side ; he was a good creature, 
but by no means handsome ; his tail had been cut 
short off, which did not improve his appearance. 
“Sir,” said the burgomaster to me, “ your dog is 
exactly like that of our town arms. hope, how- 
ever, that he will not meet with the same mishap, or 
rather with something equivalent, for his tail Spokers 
cropped short already.” “This is the second time,” said 
I,“ that I have heard the dog of the town arms men- 
tioned. Pray tell me its history.” “ Willingly,” 
replied the burgomaster ; “ but you are fatigued, and 
are in more need of a dinner than a history. Your 
billet is to my house, and if you will go there with this 
lad, who show you the way, I will soon follow 
you. I have a few orders to give, and in the mean- 
time, whilst the dinner is preparing, my wife will do 
her best to amuse you.” Having accepted the kind 
offer of the burgomaster, I set off with my guide, who, 
as soon as we were in the street, said, « king at 
your dog, sir, one would say that you had stolen him 
out of the town arms.” As we went along, men, women, 

and children, cried out, “ Look ! look ! there’s the d 
of Bretten! the town dog come to life!” When — 
arrived at the house of the burgomaster, I was very 
well received by his wife, but she cried out, “ Der 
Bretten’s hund ” a8 soon as she saw my dog ; and then 
added, « I , sir, he will not be served like the dog 
of Bretien. + that is impossible ; for his tail is cut 
off as short as it well could be.” “Madam,” said I, 
“TI have not been in your town more than half an 
hour, and I hare heard of nothing but the dog of 
Bretten, The worthy on, py has promised to 
once, perhaps you e the goodness to relate it.” 
The lady replied that she would not deprive her hus- 
band of that pleasure ; but as to the history, it was well 
known to every urchin in the town. The burgomaster 
soon arrived ; and when he had feasted me with true 
German hospitality, I reminded him of his promise. 
“It is a very old story,” said he, “for the proverb 
which you have already heard is to be found in the 
eldest books. It is mentioned by Fischart, who wrote 
in the middle of the dxtowste century. In our 
has not been for his 
we say, is treated in same way as 
rtsman » Which was full of sagacity, had 
been admirably He wanted but 
speech, and the want this he sometimes seemed to 

Wesging of his tail. He 

uable in the field and‘in the town. He oxe- 
euted all the commissions of his master, who had no- 
thing to do but to put a basket in his mouth, with a 
note to the butcher, or the baker, or the grocer, in 
which was enclosed the money for what he wanted, 
and to mention the word butcher, baker, or grocer, 


when off trotted the dog to fetch the provisions, which 
he religiously pvt If his master wished to invite 
any friend to come and see him, he had but to utter 
the name, and the dog would run off, and ing the 
intended guest by the coat, inform him that he was 
wanted. vor | ly was fond of the dog, and every 
body called it the dog of Bretten. One day the sports- 
man sent his dog with his basket, and a note to the 
butcher, who was a zealous Catholic, whereas the 
sportsman was a at 
e shop, wagged his tail, and presen is note, 
which =I for some sausages. ‘Sausages on a Friday ! 
exclaimed the butcher, colouring with rage. ‘ Meat 
ona Friday! Well, if you must have meat,’ said the 
ruffian, taking a hatchet, and cutting off the poor dog’s 
tail close to the rump, and then putting it into 
basket, ‘there it is” ‘The poor dog, bleeding and in pain, 
returned home, laid his basket before his master, 
stretched himself out, and died. Judge of the fury of his 
master. He rushed out of his house, armed with a sword, 
determined to kill the butcher. Fortunately for him- 
self, the wretch got notice of the intended visit, and 
escaped from the town, for men, women, and children, 
had sworn to avenge the cruel murder of their favou- 
rite. On the following day it was unanimously voted 
that as the poor dog could not be brought to life, his 
portrait should be embodied in the town arms.” 


SCRAPS FROM LORREQUER. 


Tue following anecdote of Curran is too good to be 
lost, and is not generally known :— 

Poor Philpot, when he dined with the guild of mer- 
chant tailors, they gave him a gold box with their arms 
upon it—a goose proper with needles saltier wise, or 
something of that kind ; and they made him free of their 
“ancient and — corporation,” and gave him a very 
grand dinner. ell, Curran was mighty pleasant and 
agreeable, and kept them laughing all night till the mo- 
ment he rose to go away, and then he told them that he 
never spent so happy an evening, and all that. “ But, 
gentlemen,” said he, * business has its calls—I must tear 
myself away ; so, wishing you now every happiness and 
prosperity”—there were just eighteen of them—* permit 
me to take my leave,” and here he stole near the door— 
“to take my leave, and bid you both good night.” 

A very curious incident in the life of the Rev. 
Arthur O’Leary is humorously transferred to the 
Knight of Kerry. When O’Leary was a student in 
France, he went to see an exhibition of “ The Wild 
Man of the Sea,” and found that the show was an 
Irishman stitched into a bear-skin. Lorrequer has 
removed the exhibition to London, and substituted 
the knight for the friar, with what effect the reader 
may judge for himself. 

The knight paid his money, and was admitted. At 
first the crowd prevented his seeing any thing—for the 
See was full to suffocation, and the noise awful—for, 

ides the exclamations and applause of the audience, 
there were three barrel-organs playing “ Home, sweet 
Home,” and “Cherry Ripe,” the wild man himself 
contributed his share to the uproar. At last the knight 
obtained, by dint of squeezing, a view of his person, and, 
to his very great horror, beheld a figure that far eclipsed 
> portrait without doors. 

t was a man nearly naked, covered with shaggy 
hair, that grew even over his nose and Check bebe. He 
sprang about, sometimes on his feet, sometimes all-fours, 
but always uttering the most fearful yells, and glaring 
upon the crowd in a manner that was really dangerous. 

e knight did not feel exactly happy at the whole pro- 
ceeding, and began heartily to wish himself back in the 
“ house,” even upon a committee of privileges, when 
suddenly the savage gave a more frantic yell than before, 
and seized upon a morsel of raw beef, which a keeper 
extended to him upon a long fork like a tandem whip, as 
he was not safe, it appears, at close quarters. This he 
tore to pieces eagerly, and devoured in the most voracious 
manner, amid great clapping of hands and other evidences 
of satisfaction from the audience. “ I'll go now,” thought 
the knight, “ for God knows whether in his hungry moods 
he might not fancy to conclude his dinner by a member 
of parliament.” Just at this instant some sounds struck 
upon his ear, which surprised him not a little. He lis- 
tened more attentively ; and conceive, if you can, his 
amazement to find that amid his most fearful cries and 
wild yells the savage was talking Irish. Laugh if you 
like, but it’s truth I’m telling you ; nothing less than hish 
There he was, jumping four feet high in the air, eatin: 
his raw meat, pulling out his hair by handfuls, and ami 
all this, cursing the whole company to his heart's content 
in as good Irish as ever was heard in Tralee. Now, 
though the knight had heard of red Jews and white 
Negroes, he had never happened to hear any account of 
an African Irishman ; so he listened very closely, and by 
degrees not only the words were known to him, but the 
very voice was familiar. At length something he heard 
left no further doubt on his mind, and turning to the 
savage, he addressed him in Irish, at the same time fix- 
ing a look of most scrutinising import upon him. 

“ Who are eos you scoundrel ?” said the knight. 

* Billy M‘Cabe, your honour.” 

* And what do you mean by playing off your tricks 

instead of earning your bread like an honest man?” 

* Whisht,” said Billy, “and keep the secret. I'm 
earning the rent for your honour, One must do many a 
queer thing that pays two pound ten an acre for bad 


This was enough: the ht wished Billy every 
cess, and left him amid i of a 
satisfied audience, This adventure, it seems, has made 
the worthy t a great friend to the introduction of 
poor-laws, for, he une “very truly, "s 
countrymen might a@ fancy to a sa’ 
secret was found out.” ed 


ANECDOTES OF TURENNE. 
MarsHaL TvuRENNE, an eminent French general, 
who flourished in the reign of Louis XIV., was one 
of the most generous and high-minded men of his 
age. It has been said that his generosity and bene- 
volence had no limits. No one ever begged of him, 
without receiving something; and if he had nothing 
in his purse at the moment, he borrowed from an 
officer near him, desiring the lender to ask it bac! 
from his treasurer. That functio » in reference 
to this practice, came to the marshal one day, and 
said that he suspected some persons of coming to 
ask sums which they had never lent. “Give 
nevertheless, all that they ask,” said Turenne ; “if 
they hare lent money to me, they must in justice be 
repaid ; if they have not lent it to me, the poor rogues 
must be in great distress, else they would never have 
thought of making such a request ; and so we should 
assist them.” He was ingenious in devising means 
for sparing the feelings of those to whom he gave as- 
sistance. A poor gentleman having come tothe army 
ill furnished with necessaries, the marshal feigned 
an anxiety to have certain horses of his, and gave 
him an admirable set in exchange for very infe- 
rior animals, affecting to be the party favoured and 
benefited by the bargain. A large sum of money 
once fell to him as his own property. Pretending to 
have received it purposely from the court, he assem- 
bled all those officers who most required aid, and 
divided it betwixt them, as the bounty of the sove- 
reign. On another occasion, when an officer had got 
his horses killed in battle, Turenne supplied their 
place at his own cost, at the same time telli 
officer not to speak of the donation, as “ he not 
the means of so acting by every one ;” thus, upon a 

retext of economy, getting his generosity kept secret. 

lis disinterestedness in money matters cannot be 
better displayed than by mentioning the single fact, 
that while al other generals of the grew rich, he 
ended his campaigns poorer than when he began. 
One day, when he was in the enemy’s country, the 
inhabitants of a neighbouring city sent to offer him a 
hundred thousand crowns if he would take his army 


by a route different from that in which their city la 
“As your city does not lie in the line in which I 
ways intended to take my troops, I cannot accept the 
money you offer me.” Delicacy of conscience was never 
carried farther. Well might the enemies of France 
weep, as they are said to have done, for Turenne. 

e care which he took of the fortunes of his offi- 
cers and soldiers, from the greatest to the least, was 
incessant. He made known their services to the 
court, and never allowed his veterans to suffer distress 
in their old age, or merit to go unrewarded. ‘To his 
domestic servants his liberality wasextreme. On one 
occasion a servant of his went to Colbert, the financial 
minister, and had the audacity to use his master’s 
name in asking for some small place for himself. 
Colbert was charmed with the opportunity of serving 
Turenne, and brought to him in person the commis- 
sion or document appointing the itioner to the 
office. The marshal was surprised, but said nothing, 
till he called for the domestic by whom the thing had 
been done. The man, conscious of his fault, fell on 
his knees, and begged for mercy. ‘Turenne raised 
him, and we the commission into his hands, saying, 
“If you spoken to me, I would have done this 
for you ; I am only sorry that any thing should have 
occurred to take you away from my service.” The 
confounded domestic stammered something about his 
“large family,” and the generous hero aided him with 
money to enter on his new office. Turenne had a 
degree of self-command and power of restraining his 
passions, equalled only by what we are told of some 
great men of antiquity. One day, while passing along 
the streets of Paris in his coach, the vehicle Reams 
entangled with others, on which a young gentleman 
grew angry with Turenne’s coac and coming up 
to him, struck him with a cane. “ What!” cried a 
bystander, “ will you dare to beat the servants of 

urenne?’ The young gentleman believed he had 
ruined himself, but ‘Turenne merely said, with a 
smile, “ You understand how to chastise my people, 
sir, most admirably ; they need it sometimes ; an 
when occasion again occurs, I send for you.” 
Reproof lay under this remark, but of a gentle and 
generous kind. 

His integrity was proverbial. All the nations with 
whom he came in contact in war, knew this so well, 
that, in making treaties or entering into engagements 
of any kind, they always ae the tee of his 
personal word, and, having obtained this, cared for no 
other security. Even French diplomatists, at distant 
courts, ined their ends by the mere aid of his name 
for faith. ‘The modesty of this — general 
was an equally conspicuous trait in his ¢ ter. His 
dispatches, even when announcing the grandest suc- 
cesses, were brief statements of fact, unvarnished and 
unexaggerated. His letters show him to have had a 

rofound sense of religion. Many such passages as the 
follo ing occur :—* We are about to open the cam- 
ign. I have prayed earnestly to God that he will 
=e rough it in his fear, knowing no 
greater earthly blessing than to have a conscience at 
ease, as far as our nature will permit.” 


puren: Printed and published by W. and R. Cuamners, 19, 
Waterloo Place.— W. & Orr, London; W. Curry Jan. 
& Co. Dublin; J. LEOD, Glasgow ; sold by all booksellers. 
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